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EDITORIAL 
INTELLECTUAL Lire In Our CoLLEGES 


Dean Young B, Smith, of the Columbia Law School, calls 
attention to what he calls the ‘‘intellectual inbreeding’’ in 
the legal profession. This, he says, is due to the lack of the 
proper and dynamic touch with life and society. He as- 
serts that seldom do the courts utilize the knowledge of the 
economist, the historian, the psychologist, or the philosopher 
in determining social policy. As a result, he asserts, legal 
standards are often inconsistent with actual experience. 

Sometimes, an effort has been made to limit ‘‘intellec- 
tual’’ processes in a similarly suicidal fashion in the liberal 
arts college ; to set ‘‘intellectual’’ functions over against all 
the other functions of the mind: in a word to divorce and 
set upon a pedestal intellectual attainments, and not only 
to separate the ‘‘intellect’’ from the mind, but from experi- 
ence and life. 

That this is not the prevailing interpretation which lead- 
ers in liberal education give to mental processes is shown 
by a careful reading of much of the current literature in 
the college field. The prevailing tendency is for educa- 
tional leaders to identify mental processes and life processes 
and to speak of the intellectual life in an inclusive not an 
exclusive way. : 

Speaking of the progress of the academic year 1928-29, 
at Columbia, President Nicholas Murray Butler in his latest 
annual report says: ‘‘It has seen the solution of some diffi- 
cult problems and it has included many significant and 
highly interesting events in the intellectual life of the 
University.”’ 

Of the work of the same year at Harvard, President A. 
Lawrence Lowell registers progress in giving the student 
more individual attention and making him more dependent 
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upon his own efforts. ‘‘This,’’ he says, ‘‘involves a serious 
and mature attitude of mind on the part of the under- 
graduate’’ and he asserts ‘‘the seniors are now a highly 
serious body, with a strong sense of personal and corporate 
responsibility.’’ . . . ‘‘The Houses are a social device for a 
moral purpose. ”’ 

At Princeton, Dean West built up the graduate school on 
a residential basis upon the definite assumption that the in- 
tellectual aims of the institution were to be attained not 
only as individual students worked by themselves and in 
contact with the professors, but as they interchanged ideas 
and points of view on a variety of subjects in close and 
intimate contact with each other, or in other words as they 
lived together the intellectual life. President Hibben and 
Dean Eisenhart and their colleagues have constructed an 
undergraduate curriculum procedure on the assumption 
that intellectual aims would be attained not simply by the 
taking of courses and the meeting of other formal require- 
ments, but by living together until the effort to think be- 
came a habit. 

The programs of study outlined for the members of the 
alumni by Lafayette and other colleges assume that the col- 
leges have not done their full duty unless that they have 
both inspired a desire and furnished an opportunity to stu- 
dents to carry on their intellectual activities after gradua- 
tion. 

The motto of the University of Chicago is ‘‘Crescat Scien- 
tia Vita Excolatur’’ which has been translated by one of 
Chicago’s Nobel Prize Winners—‘‘Let Knowledge Grow, 
Let Life be Enriched.’’ 

The Norman Bridge Laboratory of Physics, popularly 
known as the California Institute of Technology, has 
adopted the motto, quite ‘‘fanciful’’ and even ‘‘inspira- 
tional’’ no doubt to some factual academic minds, ‘‘The 
Truth Shall Make You Free.’’ 

Dr. Michael Pupin in summarizing the movement for 
higher intellectual endeavor which began in 1863 with the 
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sanction and support of Abraham Lincoln in the founding 
of the National Academy of Sciences says, ‘‘The universi- 
ties of today are the guardians of idealism in all our higher 
intellectual endeavors.’’ 

Instances could be multiplied indefinitely to show that 
the central purpose of the universities, and even much more 
the colleges of liberal arts and sciences, is not to provide 
for the development of the ‘‘intellects’’ of students but for 
the intellectual life of students. The process to be sure is 
‘‘intellectual’’ in the sense that it aspires to lead to think- 
ing as its goal, but it is also aesthetic, moral, social and re- 
ligious in the sense that the end sought is the finest possible 
texture of the student’s mind, involves as its ideal a persis- 
tent intellectual curiosity, a desire to study and the power 
and habit of study. 

If the liberal colleges of America really and seriously 
address themselves to fostering intellectual aims in the 
broad sense in which the authorities here cited conceive such 
aims, they will enter upon their greatest era of development. 
It is the belief of many that the time is ripe for just such 
a cooperative procedure. 

Since the annual meeting of the Association at Washing- 
ton the Executive Committee has devoted a day in New 
York City to the consideration of what has heretofore been 
called the Intellectual Life Project. At this meeting the 
following action was taken: 

Votep: That the President and the Executive Secretary 
be authorized to present to the General Education Board 
the proposal referred to as the Intellectual Life Project and 
to request the General Education Board to provide for the 
preliminary fact-finding study, preferably under their own 
auspices, for the purpose of determining the advisability of 
conducting the complete study on an adequate basis. 

As further progress is made it will be reported in the 
BULLETIN. R. L. K. 
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IN HONOR OF THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR AND 
LADY ISABELLA HOWARD 


At the banquet session of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Association of American Colleges, Tuesday evening, 
January 14, 1930, Present WILLIAM MaTHER LEwIs, OF 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Vice-President of the Association, said : 


Mr. President and Members of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges: The Association of American Colleges is 
honored tonight by having as its guest that distinguished 
representative of the nation to which we are bound by the 
ties of language and by a common tradition. Since Sir 
Esme Howard has been with us, we have all learned to ad- 
mire him deeply, to have a real affection for him, because 
of his statesmanlike approach to great questions, his sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the problems of America, his genial 
temperament and his approachableness at all times. 

We who are engaged in educational activities have reason 
to appreciate him because of his bringing together as he 
has done, the leaders in British education and in American 
education. 

To that gracious woman who has had in her charge the 
social affairs of the British Embassy we are indebted for 
her poise and for her devotion to the finer things of family 
life in the midst of all the demands of public life. She is 
leaving with us an influence which will mean much to our 
ideals and to the intelligent friendship of the two nations. 

It seemed to us on the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges peculiarly fitting, because of 
what these two distinguished guests have done for us in in- 
ternational relations and in education, that tonight we 
should say a word to them, letting them know what they 
mean to America and saying to them as they are soon to 
leave, Godspeed. And with that in mind the Executive 
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Committee wishes to present to the Association this reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That the Association of American Colleges in 
convention assembled deems it a rare privilege to express 
to the retiring British Ambassador, Sir Esme Howard, its 
sense of profound appreciation for his distinguished efforts 
on behalf of the cause of education and of international 
understanding ; and to Lady Isabella Howard for her many 
gracious deeds which have gone far to increase the friend- 
ship existing between the two great English-speaking 
peoples. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of this resolution by 
arising vote. (The resolution was adopted by a unanimous 
rising vote.) 


GREETINGS FROM THE BrITISH AMBASSADOR 


Sm Esme Howarp: Mr. Chairman, Dr. Lewis, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: May I thank you first of all, Mr. Chairman, 


for the very kind words that you have addressed to me and 
to my wife and may I thank all those present for the way 
in which you have passed that resolution. 

I haven’t come here to make a speech, ladies and gentle- 
men. The two very eloquent speeches that I have just 
listened to have so inspired me that I believe I could talk to 
you for at least three hours. I am not going to impose that 
task upon myself. I am sorry for you, but it is so. 

But those two subjects which have been touched on to- 
night are the two that are perhaps nearest to my heart and 
the two about which I have most often spoken in this coun- 
try—beauty and peace. And to a great extent they go 
together. 

I think, if I may say so, that our Chairman’s views about 
the world situation were perhaps a little too pessimistic. 
(Applause). I am not going to cover everything that has 
been done in the last ten years. Many things will occur to 
you. But at any rate we can say this, for.certain, that since 
the Great War ended there has been an enormous growth of 
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the will to peace all through the world. Look at it every- 
where you like. It is quite true that we find everywhere 
ancient animosities and ancient grudges, but at the same 
time I believe most firmly that the peoples of the world 
whether in Europe, or perhaps less in Asia, at any rate in 
Europe which is the danger spot of the world, have grown to 
understand what an extraordinarily futile and stupid thing 
war is. And if I might say one or two words to you tonight, 
educators of the youth of America, I would ask you to din 
that into the ears of those whom you are educating, that in 
war the game is never worth the candle, that to win a war 
is always much more expensive than to lose an arbitration. 

That is all that I want to say tonight on that subject. 

And if I might speak on the subject of education for 
beauty, I would ask you not to neglect small things. There 
is one thing which has always interested mie very much and 
that is the neglect of craftsmanship. There are so many of 
us who could never paint a picture, who could never write 
a sonnet and who could never play a sonata of Beethoven, 
but there are heaps of us who if we were taught could do 
something with our hands that would give us enormous 
pleasure, even if it wasn’t good enough to keep afterwards 
and we had to destroy it. The mere fact of creating some- 
thing, of using our hands for some purpose is so delightful 
that I believe you would find a heap of young men and 
women if they understood the charm of it, would give up 
perhaps an hour or two of the movies, would give up per- 
haps an hour or two of running about in motor cars in 
order to do a little wood-carving, to do a little iron work, 
to do a little of what I hope to do when I retire—a little 
book-binding. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, once again I thank you most 
heartily for your welcome tonight. And through you I 
would like to thank all those who have been so kind and 
so hospitable to my wife and myself during our stay in this 
country. I can assure you that we shall carry away with 
us the most pleasant memories of that hospitality that we 
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have everywhere received and I also would like to say, as I 
should say in more speeches perhaps later on, that I have no 
intention of saying, ‘‘goodbye.’’ I feel sure that a good 
wind will bring me over here again sometime or other. And 
if I could live long enough to visit all your universities and 
colleges, I would certainly do so. 

I thank you. (Applause) 





THE ANNUAL MEETINGS, 1931 


The annual meetings of the Association of Ameri- - 
can Colleges, the Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation and allied organizations will be held at In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, the week of January 18, 1931. 
The Claypool Hotel has been chosen by the Executive 
Committees of the Association and the Council as 
headquarters. Other excellent hotels will cooperate 
in affording the best possible service to those who 
prefer to make reservations outside. 

The annual meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges will open Wednesday morning, January 21 
and continue until mid-afternoon Thursday, January 
22. The annual banquet will be held Wednesday 
evening. Announcement of the unusually significant 
program now in process of organization will be made 
later. 

The Council of Church Boards of Education will 
meet Monday and Tuesday, January 19 and 20. The 
first day will be devoted to discussion of the work of 
the Council and its constituent Boards; the second 
day the problems of the colleges affiliated with the 
churches represented in the Council will be the prin- 
cipal feature of the program. 
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WORLD PEACE AND THE COLLEGE 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Guy E. SNAVELY 
President of Birmingham-Southern College 


Im Westen nichts Neues. This might have been a mili- 
tary dispatch from General Von Hindenburgh to Kaiser 
Wilhelm in the summer of 1918. In reality it is the title 
of an epochal book. The English translation is having a 
remarkable sale under the title of All Quiet on the Western 
Front. 

Remarque, the author, recounts in most vivid manner the 
life of a German common soldier during the World War. 
The American doughboy, the British tommy, the French 
poilu, as well as privates in the Russian, Italian, and other 
armies, could parallel the harrowing and maddening experi- 
ences of Remarque. If every chauvinistic diplomat, or 
greedy munitions’ manufacturer, or editor of scare-head- 
lines propensity should be guaranteed an experience of 
horror portrayed in Remarque’s history, there would be no 
more war. : 

The horror of war is vividly portrayed by a number of 
other recent books. These books are from the pens of sol- 
diers who have the journalistic ability to relate realistically 
their trench experiences. The English poet, Robert Graves, 
in his Goodbye to All That, expresses the thoughts of all 
who were jarred from their complacent mode of living by 
the declaration of war on August 1, 1914, when he joined 
the Royal Welsh Fusilliers with the notion that the matter 
would be settled by the end of the summer vacation. I, too, 
had the same feeling when caught in Paris on that memor- 
able date with my wife and three small sons. We had gone 
on a sabbatical leave for study, which was so definitely in- 
terrupted. So far, the same opportunity has never again 
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been offered. Robert Graves did complete his Oxford 
course about ten years later than he anticipated. 

Even after we were refugeed into London, we could not 
realize that civilized nations would, in our day and time, 
enter the most gruesome contest of killing not only innocent 
women and children, but also innocent men who were 
obliged to bear arms. The common soldier, who really bears 
the brunt of battle, and risks his life every minute he is on 
the front, is about as innocent as the non-combatants at 
home. The private soldier is just like the ox driven into the 
slaughter pen. 

From some foreign travel and considerable reading of 
world polities since the Armistice, I am as prone to believe 
that war is imminent as I was loath to admit it even on 
August 4, 1914, when I was a visitor in the British House 
of Commons. From what I could sense a few months ago 
on a visit to European capitals and the leading cities of the 
Near East, there is much tensity of feeling among Nation- 
als. Unrest is more or less evident. The recent distur- 
bances in Jerusalem and vicinity are exactly what I felt was 
threatening. 

According to my limited capacity for observation of in- 
ternational affairs, peace does not seem to be permanent in 
Cairo. I felt the situation even more distinctly in Damas- 
eus. The unusual number of soldiers in Rome and other 
leading cities of Italy does not indicate pacific intentions. 
Recent reports from India are of the same sort. 

The political unrest beneath the surface, just indicated, 
certainly shows that peace has not yet come to stay. The 
continuous outbreaks for some years in China, the compara- 
tively minor clashes elsewhere, as in Manchuria and Turkey, 
are more definite symptoms of the situation to which I have 
just referred. 

To ponder but briefly upon recent military events and 
present possibilities of world conflict would make anyone 
shudder for the suffering of mankind and the future pros- 
pects of an abiding civilization. During the World War 
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there was such an advance in inventions of methods of de- 
struction that we can readily believe the next war will de- 
velop weapons of destruction that will work much more 
rapidly and with greater wholesale results. The air service 
was in its merest infancy in 1914. The slowest imagination 
will easily be dazzled by meditating upon the possibility of 
wholesale death by the spread of poisonous gases through 
a swift fleet of airplanes and Zeppelins. I have been told 
upon authority that the leading chemists of our colleges, 
and other chemists in industry, trained in the colleges, were 
about to announce the discovery of a most deadly gas just 
as the World War came to a close. It is natural to assume 
that even if experiments in this field languished for awhile, 
they would immediately revive if hostilities on a large seale 
should reopen. Inventive progress in the field of high ex- 
plosives will doubtless match the advance in gas and air- 
plane warfare. A visit some few summers ago to the ‘‘Big 
Bertha’’ hidden in the woods of northern Belgium con- 
vinees me of the possibility of other long-distance deadly 
warfare. This gun, you will recall, wreaked considerable 
destructive havoc in the city of Dunkirk, some seventy-five 
miles away. 

A well-known humorist, whose tabloid observations ap- 
pear in many metropolitan dailies, made recently a very 
wise observation. Like him, I think the great nations of the 
world in their Disarmament Conferences are making but a 
feeble gesture when they talk about the limitation of the 
size of the navies and standing armies, but most carefully 
avoid referring to the departments of death-dealing war en- 
gines, such as high explosives, airplanes, and poisonous 
gases. The war engines they are talking about are becoming 
more or less obsolete. Then, too, what assurance is given 
that the disarmament pacts will not be made, in a crisis, 
‘“‘seraps of paper,’’ as was the case in the World War when 
treaties between nations were abrogated at the convenience 
of military strategists? 

The aftermath of war is practically as destructive, hor- 
rible, and gruesome as war itself. Epidemics, such as the 
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influenza epidemic which came at the close of the World 
War, follow in the war god’s train. Probably as many suf- 
fer and die in such epidemics in the same period of time as 
during the period of war itself. Then, too, international 
conflicts are always followed by a disruption of society, and 
a great moral let-down, with indulgence in excesses that lead 
to despondency and despair. The world’s civilization since 
the World War seems still to be reeling like a drunken man 
trying to turn a street corner. 

Surely there is a way to peace. A world peace that will 
abide. The way to peace is the will to peace. 

There are some notable gestures to inculcate the ‘‘will to 
peace.’’ General approval by all the nations of the world 
seems now to be given to the World Court. The League of 
Nations, though not approved officially by our own nation, 
is generally admitted as approaching the ideal of its origi- 
nator, the Commander-in-Chief of our own forces during 
the World War. Barriers of international prejudices that 
tend to international conflict are doubtless being broken 
down by the interchange of students and professors, fos- 
tered by the Institute of International Education and other 
great foundations of this country and abroad. Further 
progress toward world peace is a result of the Locarno 
Treaties. The greatest forward movement of all is the con- 
summation of the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact. 

A way out, doubtless the best solution, is through the 
world’s leaders in religion and education. In other words, 
the opportunity is for the church and the school. 

Certain church groups are showing cognizance of the 
situation and making efforts to take a position of leadership 
in fostering permanent world peace. I must confess I am 
still skeptical as to the power of their influence. From 
many years’ observation and some recent intimate experi- 
ence, I am really saddened at the lack of peace, not only 
between sects, and various denominations among sects, but 
most especially at the distinct lack of brotherly relations 
among leaders in individual denominations. I hope I am 
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not becoming cynical when I observe that many of the re- 
cent squabbles between so-called modernists and fundamen- 
talists are simply battles over straw men, by leaders of 
various groups who are vying with one another for appoint- 
ment to high places, or possibly for fine financial reward. 

Christianity is still an ‘‘untried civilization !’”* 

There has come to my hands recently the pronouncement 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
I want to read a few sentences which I think are indicative 
of forward movement and real progress: 


The World Peace Pact 


The signature in Paris, on August 27, 1928, of fifteen 
powerful nations to the General Pact for the Renunci- 
ation of War as an Instrument of National Policy is a 
memorable event in the history of the world. Prac- 
tically all the nations of the world will soon have ac- 
cepted its obligations. This Pact is in truth a World 
Covenant of World Peace. 


The New Character of International Relations 

A fundamental change in the character of interna- 
tional relationships has been initiated by the Pact and 
should promptly become the accepted basis of inter- 
national relations. Suspicion, fear and war-prepara- 
tions should no longer be dominating considerations in 
a nation’s foreign policies. Every government accept- 
ing this Pact is in honor bound to seareh for and 
practice the principles of peace. Peace should become 
the primary business of every country. Provocative 
measures should be scrupulously avoided, especially 
preparations for war beyond the need of actual self- 
defense. Justice, honesty, courtesy and mutual con- 
sideration should henceforth be conspicuous elements 
of all national policies. These are imperative obliga- 
tions, implicit in the spirit and purpose of the Pact. 

A nation which violates the Pact will stand before 
the world not only as guilty of the most serious offense 
against the entire community of nations, but also as 
having violated its sacred word of honor. 

* See John W. Frazer, The Untried Cwilization, Abingdon Press. 
New York. 1921. 
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A Stupendous Undertaking 
The banishment of war from the world is a stupend- 
ous undertaking. It calls for a complete reversal of 
ancient habits of mind and of action. If the nations 
are really to abandon the war-mind, the war-system 
and the war-method from henceforth forever, an active 
educational program will be needed in every land for no 

nation will take these forward steps alone. 

When our ecclesiastical leaders can realize fully and put 
into operation effectively the teaching of the Nazarene, the 
way to abiding world peace will be accomplished. The op- 
portunity, nay, the burden for training leaders in the arts 
of permanent peace must, then, rest upon the college. The 
group here assembled, and doubtless almost everyone else, 
will concede that nearly all our leaders are trained in the 
college. To the colleges credit can be given surely for the 
training of the leaders in the development of war engines. 
They trained the chemists and engineers who have improved 
the most destructive weapons in all modern warfare. They 
ean be accused, also, and doubtless desire to be accused of 
developing the ideals that permeate the world’s leaders. 

The higher institutions of Germany and the writers 
trained in them fired the citizens of that nation with the 
idea of ‘‘Deutschland uber Alles.’’ The famous statement 
attributed to our own compatriot, Stephen Decatur, should 
be changed from ‘‘My country, right or wrong, my country 
first of all,’’ to ‘‘First, my country always right, then my 
country first of all.’’ 

If the college faculties feel the responsibility of training 
students to the idea of settling differences through courts 
rather than by use of arms, of forgetting the greed of profit 
to be had in the sale of war materials, food, and other sup- 
plies, the war dogs will not again be unleashed. May I put 
it stronger by stating that I feel it is the solemn obligation 
of the colleges to train their students in every way to have 
a ‘‘will to peace.’ Then we can send the dispatch, Im 
Westen viel Neues. 
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THE PLACE OF THE FINE ARTS IN EDUCATION 


CHARLES MOORE 
Chairman of the National Commission of Fine Arts 


The American people spend more on art and get less for 
their money than do any other people on the face of the 
earth. This is due to our false attitude in regard to the 
fine arts. We look upon art as a luxury; not as a natural 
and essential part of our life. 

There still remains much of the old leaven of Puritanism, 
that stigmatizes beauty and regards pleasure as essentially 
wrong. You may recall the definition of the so-called New 
England conscience—it does not prevent you from doing 
evil, but it keeps you from having a good time in wrong- 
doing. 

Not many years ago a business man thought he lost caste 
with his fellows by being seen going into an art gallery. 
Today Walter S. Gifford, president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company—probably the largest cor- 
poration in the world—has decreed that the buildings 
erected by his company all over the country shall have 
beauty combined with utility—that they shall be appro- 
priate to surroundings and locality, individualized, not 
standardized. To decree is as easy as summoning spirits 
from the vasty deep. The real difficulty is to obtain archi- 
tects in whom the sense of beauty has been developed. 

Our millionaires spend big fractions of their millions on 
paintings once bought from the painters for a song. For 
these canvases they pay scarcity prices, and then discuss 
among themselves the money cost of their acquisitions. 
Beyond this their conversation does not go. The intrinsic 
value of the picture—the qualities that have kept it alive 
through the centuries—is beyond their thought or their 
comprehension. If some dealer flatters them into the pur- 
chase of a modern painting, they take a gamble on the in- 
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creased value due to gain in reputation by the artist, whom 
they crack up to their fellows as a coming man discovered 
by themselves! As a rule they are good losers. 

In architecture we paste ornaments on our buildings in 
the name of art, and torture the lines till they suggest a 
snake in pain. We set off our bungalows with heavy stone 
piers to hold up a flimsy portico. It is sheer waste so to 
treat this modern conception of a home—consisting of a 
bedroom and a garage. 

I suspect that tonight I am not talking to millionaires, 
nor to patrons of art. 

You are perplexed college executives. In your endeavors 
to train the youth, you find the four years’ course a bed 
shorter than a man can stretch on; and the covering of 
modern education narrower than he can wrap himself in it. 
And now come the fine arts demanding their place in the 
curriculum. Sometimes you must be driven to James 
Russell Lowell’s conclusion : ‘‘Cambridge,’’ he said, ‘‘is the 
most learned place in the country—the freshmen bring so 
much knowledge, and the seniors never take any away!’’ 

I am asked to speak specifically ‘‘of the significance of 
the fine arts in the process of making college students more 
appreciative and thoughtful.’’ The request recalls a story 
recently told by President Hibben of the then Professor 
Woodrow Wilson. The two men met on the Princeton 
campus. Mr. Wilson said, ‘‘I had a most remarkable 
answer to an examination question. The student wrote, 
‘Professor, I do not think this question is fair, because it 
requires thinking’.’’ You yourselves will best know whether 
or not the answer was characteristic of your particular stu- 
dents—or of those of some other college you could name, 
but wll not. 

I think that if you set out to use the fine arts as a means 
to an end, you will fail. If you think you can stimulate 
intellectual activity by exhibitions of paintings, by casts of 
the masterpieces of the sculptor or the architect, you will 
fail. And you will fail, because your fundamental con- 
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ception of art is unsound. Because you are regarding the 
fine arts as a luxury and not a necessity; as an ornament 
and not of the essence of life itself. 

For our particular purpose art may be defined as the 
manifestation of the soul and mind of man in forms of 
beauty. This expression of art is always in concrete terms 
—in a building, a statue, a painting, a song, or a symphony, 
in prose or poetry. Now, Walter Pater agrees with Ros- 
setti that the value of every artistic product is in direct 
proportion to the purely intellectual force that goes into 
the initial conception of it. All great artists are great 
thinkers—thinkers whose raw material of thought is the 
particular world in which they live and move and have 
their being. They are the interpreters of that world to the 
people of their day and generation. Because the artist ex- 
presses his interpretation in terms of beauty, his work lives 
on through the ages and becomes the interpretation of his 
civilization to future generations. 

In the works of the artist we learn the convictions of his 
people about the world in which they dwelt and also their 
expectations of the life to come. Their history, their cul- 
ture, their habits of thought, their manners, their mode of 
living—all are preserved for us by the artist, who even sees 
glory in the commonplace, and by imparting the quality of 
beauty endows his creation with immortality. The true 
study of art, therefore, becomes a study of civilization. 

There is no other place on earth where you may learn so 
completely the real history of China, and Japan, as in the 
Freer Gallery of Art, here in Washington. Years of time 
spent in the discriminating collecting of objects in every 
one of which beauty predominates; the most critical study 
by experts of the highest class; and the expenditure of 
money without stint have combined to produce an institu- 
tion so unique that it brings to this capital the Oriental 
scholars from the four quarters of the globe. Moreover, it 
is a growing collection: the shadow of Assistant Curator 
Bishop’s flying machine is on the Great Wall of China. 
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Only last Wednesday I inspected a small number of pro- 
posed additions, each one of which was instinct with ravish- 
ing beauty. 

The main object of the study of the fine arts, therefore, 
is to inculeate in the pupil a recognition of beauty, and a 
love of it—not beauty in the abstract, but as embodied in 
a building, a statue, a painting, in music or in literature. 
Of course, I recognize that there is a technical side to the 
arts, the craftsmanship side. That may well be left to the 
craftsmen. The fundamental error of art criticism today 
is that the eritics are concerned with the methods of the 
artist rather than with the content of his work—the ideas or 
the feelings he is trying to express—the intellectual force 
which impels him to create. You will never teach the fine 
arts through criticism. 

I am reading just now the life of A. L. Smith, the late 
Master of Balliol, whom it was my great privilege to know 
in the flesh. Some of you may once have been one of those 
stray American visitors, who, ‘‘happening to meet a 

-quaintly attired, pensive old gentleman in the Quadrangle 
at Oxford, asked him some directions. Three hours later 
you would be at the other end of Oxford, blinking dazedly 
at some doorway or lane into which the Master had finally 
dived with a hurried word of an appointment, after having 
walked you all over the city and told every good story about 
it.”’ I was not quite a stray visitor, having just sat in glory 
on the right-hand of the Vice-Chancellor in the Sheldonian 
Theater; but A. L. treated me with as much consideration 
as if I had been a wanderer! The beauty of Oxford—the 
rock-gardens of St. John’s; the tulip-bordered walks of 
Trinity ; the deer park at Magdalen; the pear trees of New 
College—these, to him, were the suggestions for a hundred 
stories that still ring in my memory. Especially the one of 
the South African youth on whom seemingly the beauty 
and traditions of Oxford had fallen as water on a duck’s 
back. A. L. had just received a letter from the boy, writ- 
ten from the front-line trenches (it was the June of 1918). 
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The South African boy wrote, ‘‘I would give all I possess 
for a sight of the pear tree in blossom in New College.’’ 
The Master was many things; but especially he was a great 
tutor. He made every one he talked to see things in their 
relationships and in their true proportions. 

Before one can teach, one must feel. The botanist, the 
chemist, the geologist, the physicist as well as the teacher 
of literature, of music, or of aesthetics must feel the fine 
arts of his subject. There is one beauty of the plant and 
another beauty of the crystal; there is one beauty of the 
representation of the human body and another in high 
thoughts highly expressed in prose or verse; and there is 
even a higher beauty in the sense of order, of proportion 
and of rightness which the mind perceives as underlying 
both nature and art. This sense of rightness urges us to 
pursue. How does the instructor face this problem? 
What is his preparation? Are these counsels of perfec- 
tion? I do not think so. During those months of 1918 
when the Allies, to use their own words, were fighting with 
their back to the wall, it was my fortune to visit a score of 
the leading universities of England, Scotland and Ireland. 
The students remaining were mostly young women; many 
of the professors were in khaki—all the others would like 
to have been. At night the instructors gathered in the 
common room, or around the Vice-Chancellor’s fire, drew 
from a pocket the inevitable pipe, loaded it and settled down 
to a long talk. Two things struck me about my British 
friends, first, that as a rule they were much less sure about 
their conclusions—more open to discussion among them- 
selves. They were not sure even as to the origin of the 
World War! Secondly, they had a genuine feeling for the 
humanities. Often they expressed regret that war com- 
pelled them to forego their annual visit to the National 
Academy exhibition in London. Think of an American 
professor feeling it a deprivation not to go to the annual 
exhibition of the National Academy of Design or the Chi- 
eago Art Institute! 
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Granting a feeling for beauty and a desire to inculcate 
it on the part of the instructor, what about the student? 
There will always be boys like the one President Lowell 
tells about: on being reproached for inattention in his fine 
arts course, he sought to retrieve his standing by asking the 
lecturer on Raphael’s Madonnas, whether the child was a 
boy or a girl. Or like the Sweet Briar girl who gushed 
to her teacher over her course in ancient history, which she 
had flunked. ‘‘Which part of the course did you like?’’ 
asked the incredulous instructor. ‘‘Oh,’’ burst out the 
the girl, ‘‘that about the Medes and Persians. You know 
my mother was a Mead!’’ 

The creative artistic instinct is a gift. It cannot be im- 
parted. It may be aroused. There is nothing in heredity 
or environment to account for its presence or absence in the 
individual. This wind bloweth where it listeth. We hear 
the sound thereof but know not whence it cometh nor 
whither it goeth. Of course, this does not mean that a 
country’s art is not influenced by climate, topography, and 
geography, by religion and patriotism, and by many other 
considerations. It does mean that the divine spark of 
genius finds tinder in the most unexpected corners; and 
conversely, only a Prometheus can draw that fire down from 
heaven. But a knowledge of the place of the fine arts in 
the civilizations of the past, and of their application to the 
life of today can be taught by real teachers. 

Perhaps no college professor ever had greater or more 
far reaching influence in the fine arts than did Charles Eliot 
Norton. Two or three hundred students crowded into 
dingy Upper Holden Chapel to listen to his discourses on 
manners, morals—or lack of them,—architecture, history, 
religion, painting, or whatever college life of the hour led 
him to talk about. He opened one of his lectures with the 
startling assertion, ‘‘I suppose none of you young men has 
ever seen a gentleman.’’ Before they finished the course 
they experienced a gentleman—and learned how a gentle- 
man looks at life. I fancy an old Princeton man would 
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say the same of Allan Marquand or a Williams man of 
Richard Rice; a Michigan University man would recall 
President Tappan or Professor Frieze; or an old Amherst 
man Professor Mather. Such men exerted a pervasive and 
lasting influence. Occasionally they brought to light the 
latent artistic qualities in a student. Almost invariably 
they made gentlemen. The latter achievement is the 
greater. ‘‘Charles Eliot Norton could give me no advice 
whatever when I asked him about making architecture my 
profession,’’ recently said the great exemplar of Renais- 
sance architecture in this country, ‘‘but he has been the 
most potent intellectual influence in my life.’’ Personally, 
I can say the same thing; and his few brief words of com- 
mendation of my work in Washington are to me beyond 
compare. 

I realize that this is a machine age—an era of mass pro- 
duction. Henry Adams was—or said he was—over- 
whelmed by the Frankenstein man has created to squeeze 
out his own life. But there is no use in kicking against the 
pricks. Indeed, it is most significant that the newest Ford 
model just put on the market differs from its predecessor 
simply in that the lines are most satisfactory to the eye, 
that its colors are more attractive—in short, that it has 
beauty—and beauty pays! In the same way the skyscrap- 
ers of New York are aequiring harmony and proportion in 
design ; and the new bridge across the Hudson, with piers 
a hundred feet higher than the Washington Monument, will 
have a grace and beauty of its own—radically differing from 
the brutal iron structures across the East River, which rep- 
resent the engineer’s idea of efficiency ! 

If one were asked to draw the line between the college 
and the technical school, I presume he would say that the 
province of the college is to produce the citizen; the techni- 
eal school is designed to enable a young person to earn his 
or her living. The college aims to cultivate the youth in 
right ways of thinking. In Beverly, Massachusetts, there 
used to be a current phrase, ‘‘ You are born, but you’re not 
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buried.’’ The college aims to fill that gap with right ideas 
as to one’s duties to his neighbor, to himself, and to the 
state—to take his place among those who feel it incumbent 
upon themselves to leave the world a little better than they 
found it. Hence endowments and scholarships for the 
benefit of those fit to use the inheritance from the past for 
the benefit of the future. Here education may well be 
leisurely, but never loose or aimless. 

The technical school, on the other hand, marks a period 
of intense application to attain a specific end—the prepara- 
tion to earn the necessary means of living. And yet every 
one who takes into the technical school the wide training of 
the college, will lift his avocation to a higher plane. There 
is a fine arts of business, and it is becoming every day the 
more necessary to success. The relations of the corpora- 
tion to the state and to its employers no longer can be 
ignored. The lawyer no longer tells his client how far he 
can go, but rather how he may best serve his own ends by 
serving also the community. The architect is necessarily 
concerned with profits from rentals; but within those limits 
it is his duty to produce amenities. The painter and the 
sculptor are called in to contribute to the work of the archi- 
tect, appealing to our higher thoughts and aspirations, 
teaching us the history of our times and manifesting rev- 
erence for those choice spirits who are at once our guides 
and our incentives. 4 

At the head of the permanent commissions of this Asso- 
ciation stands the one on College Architecture and Instruc- 
tion in Fine Arts; and at its head is President Ferry, of 
Hamilton College—the college of Elihu Root, by common 
consent America’s foremost citizen. On November 26, I 
saw Mr. Root receive the gold medal of the National Acad- 
emy of Design for distinguished service to the fine arts. 
In making response, he said simply and with conviction, — 
that the happiest memories of his life were those of his asso- 
ciation with the artists, namipg Charles McKim, Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, Frank Millet, and John LaFarge. The ex- 
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ceeding merit of Mr. Root was that, being in high place, 
where his influence on Governmental art was predominant, 
he knew the true artists and saw to it that they, and not the 
smaller, self-seeking men got the work. And the artists in 
turn found in him their guide, philosopher and friend. 
Just ten years ago he wrote to me— 


‘‘My dear Moore (that salutation from Mr. Root is 
equal to a patent of nobility): ...I want to talk 
with you about the new building of the National Re- 
search Council. As it will be in the same field of view 
as the Lincoln Memorial, the plans really ought to have 
most serious consideration by the Commission of Fine 
Arts. I wish you a Happy New Year. Always 


faithfully yours, 
Exrav Roor.’’ 


Here was a busy lawyer, a retired statesman, still con- 
cerning himself with the appearance of the city of Wash- 
ington, because such concern intensely interested him as a 
citizen. 

I suppose that all of you have some college buildings you 
hope will burn as successfully as Princeton buildings burned 
recently ; but such structures seem to last longest. There is 
this much consolation—-remember that ‘‘vines are to the 
architect what sod is to the doctor.’’ You can cover up bad 
buildings, and with nature’s aid even make them things of 
beauty. 

In our own country college architecture is undergoing 
changes. What can compare for charm with Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s restored University of Virginia, with its domed 
library looking down the grassy slope bordered by the 
classic white buildings, and off to the everlasting hills, 
benignant in their repose—a fitting setting for the benign 
president who is the incarnation of the spirit of the place. 
At Amherst, the Fortress Builder, Sir Jeffrey, seems rein- 
carnated not only in song but also in the granite hills; and 
who shall say how much of the spirit of the Berkshires goes 
into the making of those gentlemen Williams almost in- 
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variably turns out? Williams, with Mark Hopkins and his 
log; and Garfield as its exemplar. 

Two styles of architecture are now struggling for mastery 
in college building. There is the Gothic type with its heavy 
stone, its small windows, and its medieval atmosphere as at 
Yale aud Princeton. There is the colonial style, which 
marks the buildings of our early and meager days, when a 
roof over the head of a scholar was all the comfort he could 
expect. Columbia has had the inestimable advantages of a 
plan made at the beginning by a great artist. William and 
Mary is being rebuilt in the spirit if not according to the 
plans of Sir Christopher Wren. And Harvard, with its 
fine early traditions perpetuated by Bulfinch, is returning, 
after many wanderings with strange gods, to its original 
bricks and mortar. This oldest of American universities, 
clinging still to its one tradition of perpetual change, is 
building a new university along both banks of the Charles, 
with opportunities for enveloping its new departures in 
scholarship with a charm of surroundings that will con- 
tribute greatly to the success of the experiments. 

I believe firmly in college art galleries and in courses in 
the fine arts, but the past five years of experience with these 
elements in education have shown not only their advantages 
but also their limitations. There is a narrowness and an 
exclusiveness in art as there is in mathematics or physics, 
or history, or even in what are vaguely and inclusively 
known as the social sciences. What then is the conclusion 
of the whole matter? Is it not that a sense of beauty should 
pervade every department of a college? The trustees should 
see to it that in all the buildings and their surroundings 
good order shall be observed and fitness for the intended 
purpose be subserved. That among the faculty breadth of 
culture shall go hand in hand with depth of knowledge, to 
the end that nothing which tends to make life richer shall 
be alien to the scholar. That the student shall be taught to 
associate himself with those great minds that have led the 
world on its upward progress. 
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I like to think of George Washington pulling down a 
building at Mount Vernon because it did not quite balance 
the one on the other side of the lawn; that the rules of 
civility and decent behavior which Washington copied in 
his youth, and on which he modeled his life, were originally 
drawn up by Erasmus. It is good to recall that Thomas 
Jefferson was a devoted student of architecture and set 
standards of taste in building which have persisted to this 
day and are now at work transforming this city into one of 
the beautiful capitals of the world. That Benjamin Frank- 
lin, great scientist as he was, when asked to select the artist 
to model the likeness of Washington for the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, persuaded the first sculptor of the world of 
that day to give over the depiction of kings and to come 
across the stormy Atlantic to make the immortal likeness of 
our great leader. And that Lincoln, harassed by trials 
greater than any other American ever endured, found in 
the masters of English prose and poetry training which en- 
abled him to pour out his troubled soul in those undying 
pieces of beauty of phrase and spirit, the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress and the Second Inaugural, which have their counter- 
parts in the oration of Pericles over the dead at Ther- 
mopylae. All great men use the achievements of the past 
not as models to copy, but as an arsenal from which to draw 
weapons for their battles of today. 

As you take your walks about Washington, beautiful for 
situation ; as you enjoy its spacious parks, its noble Capitol, 
its stately White House, its two surpassingly beautiful and 
appropriate monuments to men who belong to the ages; 
when you recognize the orderly and harmonious arrange- 
ment of all the elements of the design and reflect that these 
elements have their roots deep in the glorious past, in the 
designs of the world’s greatest artists, how can you go away 
not feeling the inspiration leading you highly to resolve 
that in so far as in you lies, you will take the youth com- 
mitted to your charge along the pathway of beauty that 
leads to the free realm of truth. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE AND THE EXECUTIVE SEC- 
RETARY FOR 1929-1930 


Rosert L. Keuiy 


To the Members of the Association : 

There have been a number of important developments in 
the work of the Association during the past year, which 
were made possible by the additional resources voted at the 
annual meeting at Chattanooga. 

The announcement of the appointment of Mr. Archie M. 
Palmer as Associate Secretary of the Association has al- 
ready been made. He entered upon his duties on August 
Ist. He had had previous experience in administrative 
work at Cornell and Columbia Universities and in the In- 
stitute of International Education as well as in the business 
world. The headquarters office has been expanded and 
more fully equipped. Lines of service already established 
have been more fully developed and new phases of activity 
have been entered upon. 

I wish to take this means of expressing my appreciation 
to the members of the Association for the increased re- 
sources which have made these developments possible, and 
for the very cordial spirit which prompted the leave of 
absence granted a year ago. 

The permanent Commission on College Architecture and 
College Instruction in Fine Arts has authorized the secre- 
taries with the approval of the Executive Committee to 
carry on a number of lines of constructive work in this field. 
(a) An article has been prepared by Mr. J. Fredrick 
Larson, a member of the Commission, on ‘‘ Individual Char- 
acter in College Architecture’’ and published in the De- 
cember issue of the ButueTin. (b) President Charles C. 
Mierow has been authorized to make a study of college 
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chapels, and an illustrated report will be made by him un- 
der the title ‘‘College Chapel Buildings In America’’ at 
one of the sessions of this meeting. (c) A service bureau 
in the field of college architecture has been established for 
the benefit of the Association. (d) A study has been en- 
tered upon of the academic recognition and encouragement 
of the practice of the fine arts, including music, in the cur- 
riculum of the liberal arts college. (e) The initial steps 
have been taken in collaboration with the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, which has guaranteed the necessary appropriation, 
for the production of a book on the construction and uses 
of a college library of today, and James T. Gerould, the 
Librarian of Princeton University, has been selected as the 
author of the book. This book is to be in the same series as 
College Architecture in America, which has appeared dur- 
ing the past year. 
Tue Couiece Lisrary 

In other respects than by the forthcoming book just re- 
ferred to, the Association is taking part in the rapidly 
developing science and art of college library administration. 
In two books already published by the Association there 
are chapters, first, on the administration of the college li- 
brary, and secondly, on the contribution of the library to 
college teaching. The Association has two direct repre- 
sentatives on the Advisory Committee of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, while all but one of the other members are officers 
of colleges holding membership in this Association. The 
Corporation through this Committee is preparing lists of 
what are considered necessary books for the college library, 
and upon the recommendation of this Committee will grant 
funds to selected colleges for a series of years for the pur- 
chase of books. In selecting these colleges the Committee 
has adopted a formula which runs as follows: 


It is our desire to give primary consideration to 
colleges in which the officers and teachers show special 
appreciation of the problems of present-day college ad- 
ministration and teaching, and in which appropriations 
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will encourage a definite and continuous coordination 

between the program of studies and the library ac- 

tivities. 

Thus college administration, library administration, and 
the administration of the college program of study are to be 
integrated and coordinated by the recipients of the Cor- 
poration’s grants. 


ARCHITECTURAL BUREAU 

During the year member colleges have contributed to the 
files of the architectural bureau detailed information about 
recently constructed buildings, also plans, photographs and 
architect’s sketches. This material is being accumulated 
for the benefit of the member colleges, when seeking sug- 
gestions and advice on building problems. It is planned to 
extend this service through the systematic organization of 
material on various types of buildings. As an example of 
the value of this service, I might recite the recent experi- 
ence of a college president in New York to attend a meeting 
of his board of trustees. Learning one morning, by tele- 
graph, that the science building at his college had burned 
down the previous day, he communicated with the Associa- 
tion office and was both promptly and adequately provided, 
as he said, with building costs, as well as photographs and 
descriptions of similar buildings which enabled him to 
present the question to his trustees and arrange for the 
early replacement of the building. 

The Association is also most fortunate in having the 
benefit of the expert professional services of Mr. J. Fred- 
rick Larson, a member of the Commission on College Archi- 
tecture and College Instruction in Fine Arts, in answering 
specific questions raised by member colleges. He spends 
at least one day each month in the Association office, at 
which time he is available for consultations. Mr. Larson 
gives preliminary service both generously and gratuitously. 


Cotitece Report BLanKs 
The joint committee on the preparation of the uniform 
statistical report blank for colleges, under the leadership of 
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President Donald J. Cowling, has made progress during the 
year but it is not yet ready to make a report. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE TEACHING 


The messages to the graduate schools within the univer- 
sities holding membership in the Association of American 
Universities and to the member colleges of this Association 
on the improvement of college teaching have been dis- 
tributed and comments have been solicited. There has been 
a very general response, and undoubtedly renewed attention 
has been given to this subject both within the graduate and 
undergraduate faculties. In the November BULLETIN a sym- 
posium on the subject was printed, in which a representative, 
usually the dean of the graduate school, of each of the 
twenty-eight universities in the Association of American 
Universities participated. Assurances came through these 
representatives, almost without exception, that the Associa- 
tion’s general purpose in issuing the message was approved, 
although there was some diversity of opinion with reference 
to the wisdom of some of the detail recommendations. A 
summary of the responses from a majority of the college 
executives represented in this Association was printed in 
the December Bunietmy. These responses also indicate a 
keen awareness of the necessity to improve college teaching. 
It is believed, therefore, that the most important purpose 
of the Association in adopting in modified form the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Enlistment and Training 
of College Teachers a year ago has been accomplished, 
namely, the stimulating of interest in the whole subject of 
improvement of college teaching. 


THe SMALLER COLLEGES 
A survey of the situation has brought to light the fact 
that more than one-half of the members of the Associatioi: 
of American Colleges enroll less than 500 students, and that 
of this number 23 per cent enroll less than 300 students. 
In view of this interesting fact and of the renewed attention 
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which is being given to the smaller unit of college adminis- 
tration, it is recommended that the Association make a 
special study of the smaller college and its place in the 
American scheme of higher education. 


APPLICANTS FOR MEMBERSHIP, 1930 


The Executive Committee has approved the following ap- 
plications for membership and recommends that the colleges 
named be duly admitted into the Association: 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga. 

College of Charleston, Charleston, S. C. 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, S. C. 

Erskine College, Due West, 8S. C. 

Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 

Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C. 

Marymount College, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 

New York University, Washington Square College, New 

York, N. Y. 

Niagara University, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 

Scripps College, Claremont, Cal. 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. 

The Executive Committee has received and approved 
during the past year the following requests for withdrawal 
from membership: Missouri Wesleyan College (Mo.), Wil- 
liam Woods College (Mo.), and Lincoln College (Ill.), be- 
cause of junior college status; Louisiana College (La.), and 
St. Joseph’s College (Pa.). 
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BuDGET 


There is submitted now a tentative budget for the year 
1930-31 with the suggestion that it be approved in prin- 
ciple and referred to the incoming Executive Committee for 
such revision as seems to them wise. 


Bupeer ror 1930* 
Receipts 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1930 meee $ 7,700.08 
Membership Dues (422 @ $50.00) 21,100.00 
BULLETIN and Offprint Sales 3,000.00 
The Effectiwe College Sales 300.00 
Interest on Deposits 400.00 
$32,500.08 











Disbursements 


Annual Meeting $ 750.00 
Dues, American Council on Education 100.00 
Executive Committee Expenses 500.00 
BULLETIN Publication Expenses 4,000.00 
Christian Education Expenses (422 @ $1.00) ...... 422.00 
Expenses of Treasurer’s Office 400.00 
Expenses of Permanent Commissions . 500.00 
Expenses of Headquarters Office 19,300.00 
Dr. Kelly’s Insurance 480.00 
Dr. Kelly’s Vacation* 500.00 
The Effective College (Distribution) 150.00 
**Intellectual Life Project’’ 500.00 
Emergency 200.00 


























$27,802.00 
Anticipated Balance, December 31, 1930... 4,698.08 


$32,500.08 


CHANGE IN CONSTITUTION 


In view of the enlarging responsibilities of the Execu- 
tive Committee it is suggested that the sentence under 
‘‘Officers’’ in the constitution which reads, ‘‘The Associa- 
tion shall also elect two others who, with the four officers 
named above (that is, the President, Vice-President, Secre- 

* Printed as revised by the Executive Committee January 25, 1930; 
see Minutes of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting, page 165. 
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tary and Treasurer) shall constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association,’’ shall be changed to read, ‘‘The 
Association shall elect four others, ete.’’ 


THe INTELLECTUAL Lire PROJECT 


The Executive Committee and the permanent officers of 
the Association have given much time and thought to the 
Association’s request that there be instituted an attempt 
to understand and evaluate the purposes of American 
undergraduate colleges of liberal arts and sciences and their 
present methods of encouraging the intellectual life. The 
specific question is: What value should be placed on the 
influences now being exerted and the agencies now being 
employed to stimulate the intellectual life of the members 
of the colleges, both among the faculties and among the 
students ? 

This has been referred to as the Intellectual Life Project. 
It is possible that the project might be more happily named. 
The ‘‘Conservation and Development of Talent’’ has been 
suggested as a possible substitute. Perhaps the best phrase- 
ology has not been coined. 

In this project the Association has the earnest backing of 
a joint committee made up of representative officers of: 

The American Association for the Advancement of 

Science 

The National Research Council 

The American Council on Education 

The Social Science Research Council 

The American Council of Learned Societies 

The American Association of University Professors 
as well as a long list of individual sponsors. 


Considerations in Support of the Proposal 
As a result of the conferences-held, it has been agreed 
that: 
(1) It is important and significant, and in the interest of 
sound learning. 


President Lowell has expressed the need of this 
proposed evaluation in the words: 
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The study is worth while and timely. . . . The un- 
dergraduate college is the critical link in the edu- 
cational chain. . . . The American college in the 
true conception of its mission is the salvation of 
American culture. 


(2) It is in response to widespread demand. 
For several years educational leaders have been 
insisting that the time is ripe not so much for the 
further exposition of procedures as for an inde- 
pendent critical appraisal of the work which col- 
leges are doing and are endeavoring to do in the 
promotion of sound scholarship. 


(3) It is timely. 


(a) Never have the purposes, methods and objec- 
tives of the American college been so con- 
spicuously in the public eye as at present, and 
there is much confusion in the minds both of 
the general public and of those engaged in 
the educational enterprise, as to the proper 
objectives of liberal undergradate education. 

(b) Never was there greater need for a clear un- 


derstanding of the intellectual functions of 
the college. 


(c) Never were so many colleges definitely en- 
deavoring to inaugurate programs leading 
toward the promotion of sound learning, or 
more earnestly seeking critical guidance of 
high order in these efforts. 


To what extent are colleges leading students to inde- 
pendent thinking and thereby developing the intellectual 
life? What is the value of such agencies and methods as: 


Recently evolved analyses of specific tasks, 

Processes of selective admissions, 

The several prevailing methods of teaching, 

Attempts to develop the quality of teaching, 

Coordination of laboratory, library and chapel fa- 
cilities with the actual efforts at thinking and 
appreciation, 

Utilization of orientation and survey courses, 

Preceptorial and tutorial methods, 
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The comprehensive and other newer forms of ex- 
amination, 
Honors courses, 
Faculty-student relationships, 
Spontaneous student intellectual activity, 
Attempts to unify the entire curriculum and de- 
velop a philosophy of life, etc., etc. 
Character of the Commission 
It is proposed that ultimately three competent leaders of 
thought and interpreters of life be appointed to make the 
final evaluation involved in this project, provision being 
made that these men have a knowledge of both American 
and foreign procedures in education. Eventually they 
should visit the institutions to be selected and make their 
appraisals of the work done as individuals, or as a group 
if they find themselves in sufficient agreement. 


A Preliminary Study 

Before this commission undertakes the final evaluation, 
however, it is proposed that a preliminary analysis of the 
situation as a whole be made, so that the field will be charted 
and much of the data will be assembled for the commission’s 
use. 

To this end it is suggested that the Association organize 
its Executive Committee and sub-committees. 

(1) It may, for instance, ask from the colleges of the 
country, statements as to what contributions they are mak- 
ing toward the objectives set forth in this project. (Asa 
matter of fact, this work is already in hand, and many sig- 
nificant replies have been received from the colleges.) 

(2) It may provide for conferences with fifty to seventy- 
five selected persons who have given this matter especial 
thought or who have had notable experience in this field, 
with a view to the clarification and enrichment of the idea 
and the determination of special technicues. 

(3) It may provide for the analysis and evaluation of the 
most important literature which has been produced in this 
field by our own and foreign critics of education. 
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(4) It may appoint competent field workers to visit the 
colleges which may be selected, to attempt to catch their 
spirit, to understand their methods and to appraise their 
efforts to develop the intellectual life. 


The Final Evaluation 

In his inaugural address President Hoover said: ‘‘ As our 
numbers increase and as our life expands with science and 
invention, we must discover more and more leaders for 
every walk of life. We cannot hope to succeed in directing 
this increasingly complex civilization unless we can draw 
all the talent of leadership from the whole people. The 
fullest opportunity for every boy and girl to rise through 
the selective processes of education can alone secure to us 
this leadership.’’ 

A searching inquiry should be made as to whether col- 
lege matriculants are recommended by the secondary schools 
and chosen by the colleges by such selective processes as will 
secure the best leadership for our country. 

Are the programs of study of the colleges so administered 
as to guarantee freedom and initiative to these selected 
youths? 

Is there a measurable coordination of the freedom of the 
student and his mastery of self? 

In attempting to attain freedom and self-mastery, do stu- 
dents learn to understand and appreciate their rich racial 
inheritances? 

What motivating influences are at work in the minds of 
successful liberal arts students? 

Are the colleges promoting an intellectual leadership 
based on the highest moral and social standards? 


Personnel 


The question as to the wisdom of undertaking the final 
evaluation must be determined largely perhaps in the light 


of the findings of the preliminary investigation. 
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In SUMMARY 


For the past sixteen years this Association has been de- 
voted to the interests of the American undergraduate college 
of liberal arts and sciences. Its purpose has been to assist 
in developing a science and art of college administration 
and teaching. That it has confined its activities to this 
single unit of American education is not that it has been 
in opposition to or in unfriendly rivalry with other units. 
It has considered its relatively narrow field sufficiently wide 
for one association. It has not been insensible to changing 
educational vogues. It has weleomed the differentiation in 
function represented by the junior college on one side and 
the senior college on the other. Most of the four-year col- 
leges now distinguish between the functions of the first two 
and last two years of college work. 

Frequent prophets of gloom arise who say that the four- 
year college is fading from the picture and is destined soon 
for the museum shelves. Men high in the official life of the 
present Federal Administration are listed among these 
prophets. 

In his latest annual report in School and Society, Dean 
Raymond Walters, the statistician laureate of the American 
college, points out that the largest colleges of liberal arts 
and sciences are found generally in the great state universi- 
ties, developing in the midst of a welter of vocational 
schools, and that among the smaller colleges there have been 
more increases and fewer decreases in enrolment this year 
than last, and this despite the fact that within that group 
are to be found most of the colleges that have officially 
limited their enrolment. Many applicants who are turned 
away from the small college with selective admission, there- 
fore, presumably enter the larger institutions. This Asso- 
ciation has never committed itself to gigantism as a neces- 
sary ideal in college administration. It is not attempting 
to imitate the ichthyosaurus and hopes to avoid its fate. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE IN THE COLLEGES 


LuTHER P. EISENHART 
Dean of the Faculty, Princeton University 


There has been such a deluge of criticism of the Ameri- 
can college that any additional observations along this line 
are unnecessary. However, it is advisable for us to get 
clearly before us the general popular conception of the col- 
lege today. In order to do so we must recall that originally 
the college of this country was organized to provide an edu- 
cation, especially in the classics, for men who were entering 
the ministry; the colleges were attended also by men in 
preparation for the other professions and the curriculum 
was designed to this end. Later, students began to enter 
college with the idea not of going into the professions but 
of entering business. Then came the introduction by Har- 
vard of the free elective system, the breakdown of the old 
curriculum and the foundation of new curricula with 
greater or less adherence to the principle of free election. 
The subjects studied did not seem to bear any particular 
relation to the careers of business men and there arose the 
system of extra-curricular activities which seemed to be in 
more immediate relation to the world of affairs into which 
the students were going. This new order gave birth to the 
idea that a very important factor in college life was the 
establishment of personal contacts which would be useful 
afterwards. Consequently there has grown up throughout 
the country the general belief that on the academic side of 
the college the only important thing is the diploma, secured 
by acquiring the necessary number of credits. Little in- 
terest is shown in the question of whether the student has 
received an education, or if so, what is its character. 

As a result of this idea boys of seventeen, fully prepared 
for college, are kept out for a year because their parents 
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feel that they are too young, not for the education, but for 
the other things. The fact that they are prepared at this 
age is added evidence of their ability to proceed with col- 
lege work, to say nothing of the relatively better record 
made by the younger students. 

This conception is reinforced by the belief—that there is 
no relation between the standing which a man has in college 
and his subsequent position in life. Recently President 
Gifford produced statistical evidence that this is not true 
at least in the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. We have been told also that a prospective lawyer 
or physician can afford to ignore his studies in college, for 
the reason that, when he goes to a professional school and 
realizes that he is preparing for his life work, he can get 
the desired results. I have made a study of the records 
made in the Harvard Law School by a group of recent 
graduates of Princeton. There was decided correlation be- 
tween their records in the two places; no one who had an 
average standing in Princeton attained distinction at 
Harvard. 

So insistent has the idea of the diploma representing 
merely credits and not an education become that it has gone 
over in like manner into the graduate schools. One would 
have supposed that the existence of a graduate school in 
connection with a college would have made its presence felt 
by the introduction of new ideas concerning the purpose of 
instruction in the college. On the contrary the methods of 
the colleges have entered the graduate school and today in 
the minds of graduate students in many institutions the 
accumulation of credits for an advanced degree is the im- 
portant thing. No doubt this has been the result of the 
large number of students in the graduate schools but the 
prevalence of this idea has been just as bad in its effect 
there as in the college. 

We may disagree with the popular conception of the col- 
lege as stated but we must take it into account in our ef- 
forts to effect a change of the attitude of the students 
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toward their studies. Many of them come to college with 
this idea firmly fixed in their minds by their parents and 
friends, and the success of any plan will ultimately depend 
upon the development of a different conception of the pur- 
pose of the college, which will necessarily be slow and prob- 
ably only accomplished if the students in the college today, 
as a result of their own instruction, are led to such a con- 
ception. 


Have WE GIVEN THE StupDENTs A Reau Part In THER 
Own Epvucation? 


You will recall that in 1924 a group of Dartmouth Col- 
lege seniors made a report on undergraduate education. 
It may be well to recall one of the statements from this 
report. 


The chief indictment against the present method of 
teaching is that the student is forced into a passive, 
rather than an active attitude. The criterion of pass- 
ing is his ability to absorb, retain and regurgitate on 
the proper occasions about fifty per cent of the infor- 
mation the instructor sees fit to include in his course, 
together with the latter’s supposedly authoritative 
commentary thereon. The student is pitifully depend- 
ent upon the instructor for information or for direc- 
tions as to how to get it. He doesn’t know how to in- 
vestigate a subject, he only knows that if he reads with 
ordinary care certain designated pages of a certain 
designated book he will know enough about the par- 
ticular subject to answer the questions he may be 
asked about it by the instructor who knows that he has 
only read with ordinary care certain designated pages 
of a certain designated book. It is the function of the 
teacher to make himself unnecessary; yet he does all 
that is possible to keep the student from learning any- 
thing by himself, knowing all the while that from the 
moment he graduates he will have to do so. 


Twenty years earlier Woodrow Wilson, in presenting his 
plan for the preceptorial system at Princeton, made the fol- 
lowing statement : 
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It is meant also to change the method of the student’s 
own work, to make a reading man of him instead of a 
mere pupil receiving instruction. The method of the 
tutorial system is to give a man subjects to read up, 
and to supply him with advice and assistance in his 
reading,—advisors who will be practically accessible at 
all times, and who will be guides to the best reading 
and to the best method of reading. This is the only 
manly, stimulating way to prepare for an examination, 
to prepare to be examined on great subjects, not simply 
upon a particular text book, or the lectures of a par- 
ticular lecturer. Lectures and class room work should 
supplement independent reading only for the sake of 
stimulation and systematic drill. Under such a system 
the most interesting men in the teaching body would 
have an opportunity to gain personal access to the stu- 
dent, and the greater lecturers would be constantly sup- 
plemented and interpreted by tutors who would guide 
the men’s reading. 


The preceptorial system has been in operation at Prince- 
ton for twenty-five years. Many of the men who were the 
first preceptors are there now. These men and those who 
have learned the method with them are making possible the 
further developments which have taken place in Princeton 
during the last eight years. Preceptorial instruction is 
given to groups of from six to eight and the purpose of the 
conference is the discussion of the content of books, the 
reading of which is collateral with the course. We have 
gone a step farther in our present plan. Now we expect a 
student in each of his junior and senior years to carry on a 
body of independent reading in his field of concentration. 
In this independent study he is expected to apply the proc- 
esses learned in the preceptorial conference, but in addition — 
it is for him to coordinate the material without the aid of | 
lectures, which to a greater or less extent supply this ele- 
ment in the case of a course. This process is intended to 
develop not only initiative and a sense of responsibility in 
the student but also the capacity to study a subject by him- 
self. In his junior year he ordinarily writes several shorter 
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papers dealing with this independent study and im senior 
year there is an extensive paper or thesis dealing with some 
topic of particular interest to the student in his field of 
concentration. 

The lecturer in a course presents to the student not only 
the material of the course but gives him his interpretation 
of this material. In a preceptorial conference the student 
has an opportunity to develop an attitude of his own with 
regard to the material and to present his opinions before the 
preceptor and the other students. In his independent study 
he makes use of the experience which he has had in these 
two ways to work out his own conception of a large field 
and to organize his knowledge of the field. A student who 
has the capacity and who makes the most of these oppor- 
tunities should go forth from college not only with a better 
grasp of certain knowledge but with an ability to approach 
a new problem. 

Not long ago I was speaking with a member of our For- 
eign Service who told me that we was in despair in making 
use of college graduates. He said that repeatedly he had 
turned over a large amount of material dealing with a par- 
ticular question to one of these men and had asked him to 
study it and prepare a report upon it. He said that almost 
invariably the college graduate was unable to do this work 
without a considerable amount of assistance. Have the 
methods of instruction in our colleges been such that a stu- 
dent has been trained for this sort of thing? If a college 
graduate is to take a leading part in affairs of whatever 
kind, does he not need training of this kind? Certainly the 
subject matter dealt with in college, being fundamental 
rather than technical, is admirably suited for this. 

There is also a human element involved in this question. 
When one feels that a task is his own, his interest is much 
keener. Many of our students get a great deal of satisfac- 
tion out of a fine thesis. Many of them organize their 
theses in a remarkable manner and some of them have them 
elaborately bound. I have been told that some of the stu- 
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dents do not hand them in until the last day because they 
hate to part with them. 


Have We Expectep Enovueu or Our StupENTs? 


The Dartmouth seniors said ‘‘The more or less tacit as- 
sumption underlying teaching is that the student is unwil- 
ling to work. It is our belief that any system based on this 
assumption is almost sure to fail and that any real step 
forward in education must be preceded by its rejection and 
the adoption, at least tentatively, of the hypothesis that the 
student can and will work of his own volition.’’ 

When we were discussing the introduction of our present 
plan of study at Princeton a number of members of the 
faculty felt that the students were not equal to the type of 
demands which we proposed to make upon them. These 
men were unaware of the potential intellectual powers pos- 
sessed by undergraduates, which the latter would release 
upon a project considered worthy by them. The experi- 
ment has justified the expectation of those who held the 
opposite view and today a much larger proportion of our 
students have developed a genuine interest in and appre- 
ciation of the various fields of study. For a long time the 
belief has been current throughout the colleges that under- 
classmen are prepared only to carry on the kind of work 
they had been doing in the secondary schools and that ad- 
vanced courses must be reserved for juniors and seniors. 
You may have heard the definition, ‘‘a sophomore is one in 
whom the sap is rising but it has not yet reached his head.’’ 
Several years ago we introduced into our sophomore cur- 
riculum a number of courses which had previously been 
given to juniors and seniors. We have found that the 
sophomores follow these courses in a perfectly satisfactory 
manner. 

When a student enters Princeton a careful analysis is 
made of his previous record—his grades in school, the im- 
pressions of his teachers, his entrance examinations and his 
psychological test. As a result there is worked out for him 
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a grade—called his ‘‘bogey’’—indicating the quality of 
work we have reason to expect of him in college. It is re- 
markable what good prognostications these are in most 
eases and when there is a discrepancy we seek the cause. 
Frequently these discrepancies are marked in the case of 
boys with good or even high bogies. In nearly every case 
it is found that these boys have not been working as for- 
merly because they were not driven to their studies in col- 
lege as they were in school and they had the popular con- 
ception of the college to which I have referred. Some of 
them have found that the courses of freshman year did not 
make demands upon them commensurate with their ability 
and preparation, or that in the main the courses were con- 
tinuations of those taken in school. We have given this 
situation a great deal of consideration and this year have 
allowed the upper third of the freshman class, as deter- 
mined by their bogies, to elect one or two of the sophomore 
courses. It is too early to tell how this plan will operate; 


thus far it is working well. We are hopeful that these men 
will be stimulated to a better performance than heretofore, 
and that thereafter they will proceed with their studies in 
a manner which will maintain their intellectual interest. 


SHOULD We EpucatTe Some AND Do LEss For 
THE OTHERS? 


There are those who would answer this question in the 
affirmative. Most people agree that, if the colleges of the 
country are overcrowded, something must be done so that 
the good students will be given suitable opportunity for 
their development. Honors courses have been organized to 
meet this situation. However, unless the present concep- 
tion of the purpose of the college is altered, we cannot count 
on men qualified to take honors courses electing to do so. 
Furthermore, I doubt whether we are able to select with 
certainty the under-classmen who are potential honors men. 
I consider an honors and pass system a step in the right 
direction, but I believe that a large number of students are 
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capable of the kind of training proposed by an honors pro- 
gram. Consequently the colleges should face the question 
whether it is not better to have fewer students and give 
those enrolled a more adequate education. 

When the rush to the colleges took place about ten years 
ago, Princeton was forced to the position of limited enrol- 
ment, if it intended to continue with the preceptorial in- 
struction. As a result of this decision the present plan of 
study was devised, the aim being to do the utmost with the 
whole group of students, at the same time not curtailing the 
opportunities of the abler ones. We did not introduce an 
honors and pass system but sought to organize a plan for 
all the students involving the elements of an honors system. 
We had organized honors courses from 1906 to 1910 and 
had discontinued them at the beginning of the War. In 
accordance with the present plan there is no enrolment for 
honors but honors are awarded at graduation for high 
achievement in a particular field of study. At Princeton 
there are five grades above passing, and honors are awarded 
to men whose standing is of the first or second grade. We 
have found that quite a number of the men who ultimately 
attain honors gave no indication that they were going to do 
so in their earlier years. In fact, of the 153 members of the 
class of 1929 who received honors at graduation seventy-six 
had a general standing of third group at the end of their 
sophomore year and sixteen fourth general group. I might 
cite many instances of students who gave no promise what- 
ever in their first two years but who, when engaged in a 
field of concentration in the last two years, came through 
with distinction. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


Frequently we hear it said that the difficulty in Ameri- 
can education is that each department within a college is a 
unit and that its members are not concerned with the cur- 
riculum as a whole. It seems to me that this observation 
does not go to the root of the matter. The difficulty, as I 
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see it, is that in too many cases the individual course is the 
unit and the professor in charge of the course is concerned 
only with it. Moreover, a professor who has given a course 
for a number of years feels that it belongs to him and that 
his vested rights must be protected against any outside sug- 
gestion. The younger men in consequence believe that the 
giving of a course is the final distinction, and naturally they 
desire to give courses, preferably in some subject in which 
they are interested though not necessarily in relation to any 
general plan. The result is an expanding curriculum with 
more and more courses, the whole lacking any coordination. 
If the diploma represents merely the completion of a cer- 
tain number of courses required of all and an additional 
number of elective credits, there is no necessity for co- 
ordination and limitation, so long as the budget stands it. 

When, however, it is expected that at graduation a stu- 
dent shall not only have taken courses in various subjects 
but have gained a moderate mastery, at least, in a field of 
study; that this mastery shall mean more than a mere as- 
semblage of facts stored by memory from the courses taken ; 
that he shall have attained by his method of study an ap- 
preciation of the various parts of the field, shall have 
organized his knowledge by the use of his own judgment, 
and shall have developed the power of expressing his con- 
clusions in a clear and convincing manner; then the ques- 
tion of the organization of courses and methods of instruc- 
tion is a different matter. If the student is to be prepared 
to take a comprehensive examination in a field, suitable 
opportunities must be afforded for an education adequate 
for the test. When the members of a department get to- 
gether to set a comprehensive examination and later to read 
the papers, they are forced to the consideration of the 
courses which have been offered in preparation. When 
these men read the theses of the seniors and see what fine 
work has been done, they realize that the conferences, 
whether group or individual, have had much to do with the 
result, and the old belief that the giving of a course is the 
highest function is shaken. 
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In the various departments in a college the situation is 
different because of the nature of the subject and conse- 
quently each group must necessarily work out its own plan 
along the same general lines. Even more so the conditions 
in different colleges are unlike. Each college must work 
out its own problem. I question whether it will be solved 
by transplanting a plan from elsewhere, or introducing a 
composite of many plans, unless these foreign ideas are 
studied in connection with the environment in which they 
are to be used. 


Wuat Can You Say To a STUDENT WHICH WILL CONVINCE 
Hm Tuat It Is Nor EnovueH Merety to Pass His 
Courses, ACCUMULATE CREDITS AND Get A Diploma? 


How many of you in speaking to a student about his 
studies have been told that he thought he had been devoting 
enough time to his work? Enough for what?—to stay in 
college and get a diploma. Most human beings feel that 
they never have enough of a good thing. The boy will not 
consider harder study for higher marks only a good thing, 
particularly if he feels that this is all his teachers are in- 
terested in. Nor will he work more on his studies, if he is 
legislated out of extra-curricular activities so as to have 
more time for study. ‘‘Motivation’’ is the word current in 
educational circles today. It never will be accomplished by 
an external process reinforced by legislation. Many of our 
students are ambitious and they are thoughtful. They will 
be moved from within—the only way—when they see the 
relation of their studies to their future. I doubt whether 
an appeal can be made on the ground that the student 
should become cultured ; the conception is too indefinite and 
many of the students have not come in contact with this con- 
ception. Our country needs more citizens who may be said 
to be cultured in the European sense and the foundation 
must be laid for it in the colleges; but culture must be a 
by-product of the education. Should they take advice from 
those satisfied with the past? Is it not for the colleges to 
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foresee the conditions of the future produced by the re- 
organization of business and the consequent demand for 
trained men, and to help their students to prepare for a 
new order? When the youths appreciate the fact that the 
United States has emerged as a result of the War into an 
outstanding position in the world; that their generation and 
those to follow will be called upon to solve problems in 
politics, in finance and commerce of more extensive dimien- 
sions than their fathers faced; that this situation demands 
knowledge not only of their own, but also of foreign civili- 
zations, acquired by the study of literature, geography, his- 
tory, art and philosophy, and knowledge of economics, 
polities and sciences; that this knowledge not only has to be 
acquired, but also coordinated and understood to be ap- 
plied; and that in so doing they will be developing their 
powers against the future; then they will have only to be 
convinced that the colleges can meet the need. This is the 
problem before the colleges right now. It is for them to 
see that their resources are used in developing the appro- 
priate opportunities for their students. Therein lies their 
responsibility rather than in seeing to it that the students 
do their lessons. This requires a thorough study of the 
situation and the reorganization of courses and methods. 
Through experience new systems will be evolved. If the 
colleges are unwilling to meet the new conditions, they 
should not lay before the imagination of the youth of the 
country a picture of what their generation will have to face. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE IN THE COLLEGES 


Henry SvzZALLO 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


I have not had the pleasure of hearing the other papers, 
so I cannot know if my contemplated remarks are a mere 
repetition of the ground that has been covered. After a 
considerable period of visiting the colleges of liberal arts 
throughout the country, I am convinced that the secret of 
any considerable reform does not lie in the rearrangement 
of the mechanisms of organization and administration. The 
prime necessity to my mind is to bring about a more 
vital relationship between the student and the teacher, 
whatever that means. It certainly means one thing, and 
that is taking into account the state of mind of the student. 

It is a commonplace with Americans to say that we can- 
not go to England, Germany, or France, take a system of 
organization and teaching, and transplant it in the United 
States. We may say with equal truth that we cannot take 
a technique or a system of organization which was suited to 
the American mind of twenty or twenty-five years ago, and, 
by the force of tradition, make it effective with the greatly 
changed mind of the youth of today. Individual differences 
are not mere differences of birth, mere differences of in- 
herited ability. They are also social in their origins. They 
are matters of emotion and interest as well as intellect. 
Every youth brings to the college a series of socially bor- 
rowed interests, outlooks, and attitudes which must be taken 
into account in appraising the personal mood. 

Of course we can understand perfectly that college pro- 
fessors cannot acquire the art of literary presentation either 
in speech or in essay without considerable study and self- 
discipline, and even more practice. But it is quite a com- 
monplace fallacy among them to believe that presentation 
involving a dozen different techniques, may be acquired 
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without conscious effort and thoughtful attention. The 
laboratory, the lecture, the discussion, the examination, the 
quiz, and other classroom techniques seem to them unworthy 
of analysis. Deliberate acquisition of skill is unnecessary. 
This is one of the pathetic fallacies of our academic life. 

The most difficult examination that I can give the stu- 
dents in a graduate course is not the new type of objective 
examination, though it is exceedingly valuable, nor the com- 
prehensive examination of the ordinary sort. It may well 
be of another sort. I may say to these students two weeks 
before the end of the term, ‘‘ Your examination is to be the 
making of a syllabus. If you are going to give this course 
next year, organize the topics in the logical order in which 
you would present them and hand in your product as your 
final examination.’’ 

Second year graduate students are often incapable of 
organizing subject matter in large units. The whole process 
of their work, except for the doctor’s dissertation—and even 
this deals with a restricted field, has been organizing small 
bodies of knowledge. 

They have had no graded training in organizing increas- 
ing units of thought. Go among your younger instructors 
or professors and ask to see the outlines of the courses they 
are giving. You will learn some very surprising things. 
First, you will often find that they have not a real outline, 
but only a few notes written out three or four days ahead. 
Second, when they have a syllabus or outline, you will be 
somewhat shocked at its inadequacy. I am not blaming the 
graduate students who become college instructors, but the 
graduate school which trains them. In this one technical 
facility of organizing thought in large wholes and sequences, 
they are short, and nothing has been done in the graduate 
school to prepare them for it. It is the unavoidable obliga- 
tion of that portion of the university which deals with what 
we may call postgraduate instruction to face the responsi- 
bility of giving some training in teaching. It cannot be 
avoided. 
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The function of any institution is not merely what it in- 
tends to do, but, intelligently conceived, it is everything that 
it inevitably does. If most of its graduate students are 
going to teach, the teaching function must be recognized. 
It is an immoral dodging of social obligation to say that the 
postgraduate school has no responsibility for the training of 
college teachers. This does not mean that we should at- 
tempt to train college teachers as we do secondary school 
teachers. But certainly potential college teachers ought to 
have some scholarly capacity for organizing a wide field of 
knowledge such as would be entailed in the organization and 
the presentation of a course. This is a first requirement. 

In the second place, they ought to have some knowledge 
of the psychology of human nature on the college level. 
There isn’t any field outside of college education where we 
attempt to set up a technology without personal knowledge 
of the raw material upon which the technique is to operate. 
In this respect we are flagrant in the colleges as we are not 
in the high and elementary schools. 

In seeking the reason for a lack of vitality in the college 
teaching process I would call your attention to a very sin- 
gular lack in the common run of college instructors. They 
seem to lack enthusiasm for the thing in which they are en- 
gaged. If you visit college classrooms you will be quite sur- 
prised, I think, to see how coldly and how mechanically 
teaching is proceeding. I don’t know what the difficulty is. 
Somehow we have turned out thinkers without enthusiasm 
for the thing studied and taught. I am not sure just 
where the trouble lies. I have tried to diagnose it a number 
of times. There are two or three facts, which may aid in 
explanation. 

Certainly we have been committing two sins. We have 
been specializing students too early. Young college stu- 
dents do not like close specialization. I have talked with 
hundreds of them and I think that subject specialization in 
the senior college or upper divisions is not vitally interest- 
ing to students. They seem to favor settling their minds 
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upon a broader field, such as biological science rather than 
upon a major subject such as bacteriology. They seem to 
be interested in the whole of the social sciences rather than 
in economies, or history alone. 

Certain reforms now proceed in the direction of a broader 
approach. Examples are the various senior schools at Stan- 
ford University and the system of groups of study fields at 
the University of Oregon. We seem to be making an effort 
to meet the student’s interest in, and need for, a broad 
course in the first two years. Whether for orientation or 
summary, these comprehensive courses have no other pur- 
pose than to give a broad outlook upon knowledge and upon 
civilization. Thus we are gradually substituting a new plan 
for the old, major subject system. 

First, in the lower division of college, courses are as wide 
as civilization. Then, in the upper division, the view is of 
a field or a closely related group of subjects. Last, in the 
graduate school, interest is pointed on a single subject or 
problem. 

Here is gradual specialization on broad knowledge, rather 
than narrow specialization on ignorance. 

Everyone knows the disposition of university faculties to 
arrange curricula upon the basis of compromises of depart- 
mental interests rather than upon some definite educational 
theory. And when I speak of some definite educational 
theory, I refer to the different views now sincerely held as 
to what constitutes a liberal training. In our larger univer- 
sity colleges, with a large enrolment, we could well provide 
four or five lines of liberal study each organized around a 
consistent idea. 

There is something to be said about each theory pro- 
pounded, even knowing something about every fundamental 
subject or aspect of knowledge. The sincere student will 
usually find a focus of interest and will inevitably tend to 
build up mastery in one particular field. 

When the faculty agrees on just one plan, it is a compro- 
mise—an academic hash. The result is that we offer some- 
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thing that doesn’t appeal to anybody. The clientele in the 
American college is a vastly different clientele from that we 
had thirty or forty years ago. They are there with a wider 
range of motives, interests and destinies. 

We now have two administrative methods of solving the 
problem of our diverse college clientele. One is to eliminate, 
or rather to select and eliminate students, so that we shall 
have only students of a homogeneous type; those who have 
a genuine love of the kind of learning we academics have in 
mind. The schools that are not supported by public taxes 
may take this solution. They are privileged to choose and 
perform any one of the various functions of higher educa- 
tion. They can serve one group of minds to the exclusion 
of all others. The state universities cannot and should not 
follow this plan. They must receive and train all who com- 
plete the high school. Their way is to segregate into differ- 
ent groups three, four, or more types of students. 

The present college population is not homogeneous. I do 
not believe that even the endowed colleges have yet achieved 
a method of selection that will insure them a group of stu- 
dents homogeneous in interest and capacity. 

One has only to look at the different groups of students 
we deal with to appreciate at once that the same appeal can- 
not be vital to all the different groups. First, there are 
those who intend to stay at college only a year or two. Col- 
lege training is a terminal course for them. Second, there 
are those pursuing liberal subjects with a pre-professional 
purpose. They wish to select out of the liberal arts and 
sciences such subjects as represent the liberal learning most 
intimately associated with their future professions. Third, 
there are those who intend to go on. These express their 
interest in learning, through a desire for greater mastery 
through more intense specialization. For them liberal 
training merely emphasizes some portion of culture during 
the last two years of the liberal course. This is a terminal 
liberal training for them. They have no intention of 
specializing in the graduate school. 
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There are three or four different processions of students 
going through a large liberal arts college. Yet we are still 
attempting to agree upon some compromise which will cover 
all the groups, each one of which represents a difference 
of background and a difference of destiny. Solution is not 
to be found in this futile process. 

In so far as our institutions are large, we can segregate. 
In so far as our institutions are small, we can decline to 
perform one, two, three or more of these functions and focus 
on one, selecting our students therefor. The administrative 
solution is different in the two cases; yet we constantly con- 
fuse the two situations in our current thinking. 

It is my own opinion, and it is merely an opinion, that a 
change of administrative mechanism is chiefly to get rid of 
the things which stand in the way of the development of 
genuine intellectual interest. In expressing this opinion I 
would like to call your attention to the fact that most of our 
academic regulations have been instigated by registrars and 
academic policing-committees of the faculty. They are 
largely devised to keep poor students, or uninterested stu- 
dents, from ‘‘beating the game’’ and getting credits they do 
not earn. We haven’t devised our rules and credit system 
primarily for the interested and best students. We hamper 
good students by our system of policing poor students. 

To my mind, the value of students’ questionnaires is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. They are being taken too seriously. 
They seem to issue more largely out of our sense of democ- 
racy than out of our good sense. After the doctor is 
through, the patient in any case can surely tell whether he 
still has pain, but he can’t diagnose either the defect or the 
effectiveness of the doctor’s technique. Students’ reactions 
are valuable just to the extent that they show whether or 
not the student is interested, whether his attention has been 
engaged, his mind gripped. They are an index of vitality. 
If they are taken seriously beyond that point, they will 
bring a great deal of undeserved and unnecessary discom- 
fort to the faculty and break down the esprit of the college 
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body. I doubt very much whether they have any consider- 
able value to us. 

Let me utter an old thought, which is so uncherished 
that it is still bold. We are not going to develop the intel- 
lectual life of our American students until we abandon 
the whole scheme of measuring college achievement by 
time. 

Is there anything more ridiculous than our present plan 
of measuring the student’s credit by the time the professor 
puts in? That is exactly the situation we are in. The 
hours the professor works in the presence of the student 
have more to do with the student’s credit than any other 
single factor. Our surveys show, where we take a stu- 
dent’s testimony on the basis of diaries of time spent, that 
it is a poor student who cannot meet the average course 
requirement with about an hour of time outside for every 
hour in class. 

I remember very distinctly when my own faculty passed 
a rule that would reduce the registration of working stu- 
dents one hour for every two hours a student worked dur- 
ing the week. I strongly suspected from investigations 
which had been made in other universities that the smartest 
boys in college were the ones who were able to earn their 
living outside and do good work inside. That is exactly 
what you would expect where work and achievement are 
paced to the mediocre, as is the case today. The best stu- 
dents readily do their academic work and still carry the 
work on the outside. Letting them carry a full schedule, 
while earning part of their living, merely kept them out of 
mischief since they had something to do when studies did 
not engage their full attention. When we actually checked 
up on the intelligence quotients of our own working stu- 
dents we found a large proportion of them had intelligence 
quotients in the highest quartile of rank. 

In our whole future effort to bring vitality into college 
instruction I think we shall have to come to the comprehen- 
sive examination. There will be no solution to our prob- 
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lems so long as we count the number of minutes in the 
professor’s hour. How much the student works in that 
hour nobody knows. His mind may be completely absent ; 
not merely because he hasn’t any mind, but because it goes 
out of the window thinking of something else, or because 
he is half asleep as is frequently the case. When a youth 
is absent-minded, nothing registers. Unless we are pre- 
pared to scrap the whole time-machinery, we shall have no 
substantial reform. It is futile to measure achievement by 
counting the minutes that make an academic hour, the hours 
that make an academic week, the weeks that make an aca- 
demic year, and the years that make a college career. The 
best substitute I know for this false system of holding 
students responsible is the comprehensive examination. If 
it is four years ahead, it is far enough away so that the 
student’s present activity will not be intimidated by it. 
Today he is intimidated away from his present intellectual 
interest by preparation for the examinations which are im- 
mediately ahead of him in four or five courses. We do 
not yet know the distractions of the American examination 
system. It diverts the student’s mind from the thinking 
he is genuinely interested in to the knowledge he feels he 
has to deliver to get his credits and be respectable. What- 
ever vital intellectual interest the student has is baffled by 
our present arithmetical and mechanical system of rating 
time as the equivalent of mental achievement. My great 
fear is that most of us are not willing to get rid of this very 
distracting influence of credits and hours. It is too com- 
fortable for us. 

We are all well acquainted with the attempt to bring in 
the honors system of independent study in the upper two 
years of college. It is a movement in the right direction. 
But it carries distinctions borrowed from English education 
and society which may not have validity for the whole con- 
stituency of the American college composed of many groups 
with different destinies and different backgrounds. 

Students properly approached are sincere. I have inter- 
viewed thousands of students in this country. When a 
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student who is a pre-professional student by intention 
registers in the liberal arts course because there is no more 
appropriate classification, he frequently finds himself ill 
at ease. He tries to make an adjustment that the college 
plan does not provide for. With his own needs in mind he 
says, ‘‘I want to study and have some appreciation of 
science but I don’t want to master this study in detail as I 
would the field of history. I know where I am going; I am 
going to be a student of the law. I think I ought to know 
economics, history, social science, and government as a 
basis for law. I am throwing my full strength on them, 
but I don’t want to be a totally uncivilized man and be 
forever ignorant in the field of science. In science I want 
an appreciative knowledge, not a specialized mastery. I 
don’t want to be classed as a second-rater in the field of 
seience. Yet I shall get only a C if I pursue the subject 
that way.’’ 

His object is to get a basis, a background, and an appre- 
ciation so that he may be an intelligent listener or reader. 
His attitude toward science is different from the person 
destined to make a masterful use of that content, as a geolo- 
gist, physicist or chemist. In the American college today 
it is a disgrace to say you are going to take a course merely 
for the purpose of appreciation. All courses must be taken 
for mastery whether or not they meet the student’s common 
sense notion of the service the course can render him. 
These students are far wiser sometimes than the faculties 
that pass judgment on them, not because they know any- 
thing about educational presentation or about scholarship, 
but because they know their own wants and intentions 
better than the professor does. 

Many of the plans to improve intellectual interest and 
work are too expensive for adoption by small colleges with 
limited resources. I have been on a committee on educa- 
tional policy for one of the smaller institutions of this 
country, one facing a narrow budget margin. They 
wished an inexpensive plan for helping the best students. 
We worked on the problem for some time and then we sug- 
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gested the two-way-course scheme. At the University of 
Denver they are considering the adoption of a plan which 
seems adapted to both the financial limitations and the 
personal difficulties of student and professor. They are 
not greatly disturbing the entire present scheme. A stu- 
dent still registers for four subjects but he may register 
in any one or more courses in one of two ways. With the 
consent of the professor he may undertake his course work 
in class or he may take it in independent study. Thus the 
professor registers two or three of the brightest students 
for his course by the independent study method and helps 
them from time to time by conferences. The other stu- 
dents, not necessarily poor ones, take the course in class. 
Many students on the independent plan cannot be handled 
without strain on the budget, but at least the best students 
are cared for. This is more than most of us are doing now. 

This two-way-plan overcomes the timidity of the student 
who has an almost indecent regard for credit. The timid 
student will say, ‘‘I am capable and interested in this sub- 
ject, I shall register for this course in independent study.’’ 
The three or four other courses he will take in class. With 
success he grows in self-confidence. The next term he takes 
two courses in independent study. It is difficult to get 
American students not highly selected to utilize a scheme 
which makes a sudden jump from studying in class in the 
first two years to studying independently in all their work 
in the last two years. Furthermore, the two-way-plan pro- 
vides for a gradual introduction of the hard worked faculty 
to the scheme. This year a professor will offer one course 
by the two-way-plan. Next year he can offer two. The 
whole scheme affords great transitional advantages and does 
something for those brilliant students whom we have been 
neglecting altogether. 

What I have offered in these informal and casual remarks 
is not what I intended to say to you this afternoon. By 
diving into the problem here and there, I have tried to be 
helpful in diagnosis, and constructive in suggestion of new 
practices. 
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CLAREMONT COLLEGES 
Some EpucAaTIONAL PURPOSES AND RESULTS 


JaMES A. BLAISDELL 
President of Claremont Colleges 


The deepening concern in our institutions of higher learn- 
ing for the development of more thorough and adequate 
scholarship, an interest to which this discussion of a great 
educational body is genuine testimony, is certainly one of 
the most heartening characteristics of an age which is often, 
and apparently with reason, charged with indifference and 
superficiality. The very significance of the theme, there- 
fore, makes one the more modest in speaking of the possible 
contribution of any single institution; and especially is this 
the ease when the influences of which one must speak are 
still evidently in the making. I have been asked, however, 
to tell you with some frankness of the procedures, so far as 
they are associated with educational consequences and sug- 
gestions, which have obtained from the somewhat unique 
undertakings developed at Claremont. I do this with con- 
fidence that I may have your liberal pardon for what is 
likely to seem an undue elaboration of our own college af- 
fairs and I hope to speak with as much freedom from parti- 
sanship as is possible. 

What I shall have to say will necessarily refer to the 
effort of one college to solve some pressing local problems. 
This, however, is obviously not, in itself, a matter of con- 
sequence to this body. What does concern us is the fact 
that in the meeting of these problems, which involved ques- 
tions of reorganization, an effort was made to solve them in 
an increased educational efficiency of the collegiate organi- 
zation itself. The development of the structural character 
of the institution became thus a considered matter in the 
interest of the intellectual life. In the discussion of these 
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problems to which I have referred and which I shall 
presently describe, the fundamental issue raised was the 
question whether there was an inherent educational value 
in the character of the collegiate organism itself; and if so, 
whether this had been adequately appraised. We recog- 
nized, of course, the indispensable importance of the usual 
methods of stimulating scholarship. But these were gen- 
erally procedures which were carried on, so to speak, under 
the protection of the organism. They were not the organ- 
ism itself. What, then, of the educational value of the 
organism in its own right? Had it such value? If so, was 
the almost universal form of American college organiza- 
tion, the form which we have more or less naively accepted, 
namely, the small college, simply and gradually growing 
into the large college or university—was this in itself an 
organism most highly and characteristically stimulating to 
the intellectual life? Had it proved so elsewhere? Or were 
there some other forms of educational organization which 
had in them more essentially and more inherently, and 
therefore more constantly operative, real conditions and in- 
fluences better calculated to stimulate and encourage both 
the companionship and the competition of mind with mind? 
This question we endeavored to face with such light as we 
could gather from English, Continental, and American ex- 
perience ; but also with the conviction that such experience 
should be modified by the largest possible element of free- 
dom within the organization and that such freedom could 
be trusted to cooperate constructively. If, therefore, I 
shall in what I may say, seem to involve you in details of 
mechanism, it is only because these details are commonly 
asked for; and I should be glad to have you remember that 
they were shot through with the essential purpose to develop 
for ourselves an educational structure which should be 
in itself, so far as possible, a stimulating intellectual in- 
strument. The main theme, therefore, which I desire to 
raise, and to which this discussion is merely contributory, 
is the question whether the college organization, ipso facto, 
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can be made of increased value in the stimulation of the 
intellectual life. 

To recapitulate briefly our college story, let me remind 
you, first, that Pomona College was originally a far-western 
offspring of the Congregational tradition which has planted 
its line of colleges across the entire continent and has trans- 
mitted to them all a somewhat typal character and a rather 
distinct constituency. Moreover the college was established 
in a region which is widely separated from other educa- 
tional centers, in this respect throwing upon the local insti- 
tutions a special urgency for adequate service to their 
region, an urgency which has been immensely and oppres- 
sively magnified by what has probably been the most amaz- 
ingly rapid influx of population into a limited area that the 
civilized world has ever known. 

In this situation, some ten years ago, Pomona College 
found itself obviously approaching the limit in size of an 
institution which, as we felt, could claim to maintain the 
values of a small college. Under these circumstances the 
college limited its numbers to 750 undergraduates—the size 
of the student body then reached. The result of this limita- 
tion was almost at once a very considerable waiting list of 
applicants for admission to all classes and the development 
of a selective process which has functioned in the main with 
a high degree of effectiveness. In this very first step, there- 
fore, the College found distinct scholastic gain. While it 
is of course true that we have not by any means the ideal 
student body from the point of excellence, it is an encour- 
aging fact that the scholastic failures have been lowered to 
a very meager percentage while at the same time the persist- 
ence of attendance through the upper years has been re- 
markably high. This fact in itself is important also in that 
these conditions have given to Pomona College an unusually 
long period in which it can exert its influence upon a con- 
siderable portion of the student body. In this respect the 
College approaches the experience of a certain limited num- 
ber of institutions on the Atlantic Coast. 
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It may be contended that Pomona College should thus 
have been satisfied to remain a high-grade small college but, 
following the limitation of attendance, it became seriously 
obvious that the extensive rejection of candidates for admis- 
sion, and this in a region so isolated and so rapidly increas- 
ing in its educational needs, was building up a discontent 
in what might reasonably be called the normal constituency 
of the college,—really a bank of diseontent—which could be 
easily tapped, which gravely threatened the efforts to secure 
the needed increase of resources and which created great 
perplexity on every hand. In the case of women the situa- 
tion was specially difficult. The first one hundred women 
refused admission in a given year were hardly to be differ- 
entiated in excellence from the one hundred who could be 
and were accepted. 

It was under these circumstances, and after the consider- 
ation which has already been suggested, that the deter- 
mination took form that Pomona College should accord its 
hospitality and its fellowship to the development of other 
small independent colleges to be established in close prox- 
imity to Pomona and in community with which it was con- 
fidently hoped that there might be both financial economy 
and a stimulated inspiration to scholarship. The view had 
long been held, and held positively, that the small college 
with its limited body of students was the most effective edu- 
cational unit. To this belief was added the view that a 
group of such colleges, if properly arranged, would create 
an educational community in which every member should 
find added interest, fellowship and encouragement. In the 
background there was also in the minds of some the familiar 
question, whether the single isolated small college can in- 
definitely continue to survive, at least in its old efficiency, 
except under specially favorable circumstances. In my own 
mind—though I shall not charge others with this extreme 
heterodoxy—was the question whether any educational in- 
stitution which formulates itself and segregates itself defi- 
nitely into any parenthetical period of life in which one is 
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to be educated—say four years—can really be a permanent 
form of educational expression and whether therefore it was 
not the safer and more assured objective, all things con- 
sidered, to aim at the establishment of an able and extensive 
intellectual community of scholars, rich in its varied and 
independent groupings, in which permeable companies of 
youth might live in intimate association and, for such time 
as may be possible, be under the inspiring fellowship of the 
community. In any case, this was the adventure which was 
undertaken. 

It should again be frankly said that the developments at 
Claremont are still in the initial stages. For this: reason 
we have not encouraged the rather extensive publicity which 
has come to our undertakings. Moreover I am constantly 
troubled by the fact that our procedures are so often studied 
as mere forms of mechanism without purposed ends. On 
the other hand, we are not in doubt regarding the fact that 
certain important values have been already secured and that 
it is not too early to testify of these. It is perfectly obvious 
to anyone who has watched the development at Claremont 
that the enrichment of our community as a place of learning 
has been notable and that in this environment the standards 
of scholarship have risen and the concentration and interest 
in the intellectual life have found marked inspiration and 
uplift. 

Let me therefore speak as briefly as possible of the gen- 
eral features of our organization and then proceed to some 
discussion of the values which have resulted. If there are 
questions of detail regarding our organization I shall be glad 
to answer them later. 

In brief, our plan contemplates the development of a 
group of small residential colleges, wholly independent in 
entity and administration, yet nevertheless voluntarily co- 
operative in such ways as may make for economy on the 
one hand and for variety, range and mutual inspiration on 
the other hand. There now exist at Claremont three sepa- 
rate educational organizations. The first of these is, of 
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course, the mother institution, Pomona College, which 
retains exactly its former identity so far as its independence 
and organic autonomy are concerned. The second institu- 
tion is Seripps College, a new undergraduate institution 
organized primarily to serve the interests of women. The 
third institution is Claremont Colleges which, as will be 
later explained, functions to the common interests of all 
concerned. It is hoped that there may be as soon as pos- 
sible at least a fourth organization—an undergraduate col- 
lege for men—and it is felt that full authenticity will be 
given to the plan only when this is accomplished. 

In forecasting the organization of units in this group it 
was finally decided to give to each absolute independence 
and autonomy. At this point there was and still is some 
difference of opinion. But in my judgment the wiser de- 
cision prevailed and an absolute trust is placed in the ob- 
viousness of the value of mutual cooperation while an au- 
thorized channel for such cooperation is definitely estab- 
lished. It is in essence an appeal to such interests as de- 
velop in mutual conference. I shall refer later to the 
special objectives which have been secured by this policy. 

It was under these conditions that Scripps College was 
organized and began its work three years ago. Its campus 
is near to the Pomona campus; but the institution itself is 
an entirely separate and autonomous organization—sepa- 
rately incorporated, with its own trustees, faculty, student 
body, curriculum, buildings and endowment. It has now 
its full complement of fifty students in each of the first three 
years of the college course. It has been unable to accept 
more than a portion of the students applying for admission. 
Next year it will add its senior year and graduate its first 
class. The institution was fortunate in securing for its 
president the former Dean of Pomona College, Dr. Ernest 
J. Jaqua, thus establishing this personal liaison of associa- 
tion between the two colleges. The college has had the very 
great advantage of the friendship and assistance of Pomona 
and particularly of Miss Ellen B. Scripps who has been a 
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warm friend of both institutions. It should be added that 
all Scripps students are in residence and that the life of the 
quadrangle has a vivid consciousness and a distinct char- 
acter—a genuine integrity. 

On the other hand, it should be remembered that Pomona 
College also retains its separate life. In many respects, as 
would be expected, it has a more complete organization and 
comprehensive range than would have been the case if it had 
been established originally as one member of a group. In- 
deed, the development could not have taken place had it 
not been for the generosity of Pomona and its president, 
Dr. Edmunds, in sharing facilities and personnel in the in- 
terests of the general undertaking. It is the confident ex- 
pectation, however, that the growth of greater cooperative 
facilities will in the long run bring real increase and advan- 
tages to the mother college which has made such generous 
contribution to the whole project. 

It was in the hope that there would ultimately be a fur- 
ther increase in the number of colleges and that all these 
colleges would in many matters wish to work in common, 
that a third separate organization was incorporated and 
endowed as a part of the initial program. This body which 
serves the associated purposes is known as Claremont Col- 
leges. In detail it may be said to have two functions. In 
the first place, it administers such mutual interests as may 
be committed to it by the other colleges, and secondly,-it un- 
dertakes the promotion and development of additional col- 
leges in the group. It was by deliberate decision that the 
word university was avoided, the founders having primarily 
in mind a group of undergraduate colleges with only such 
graduate work as seemed necessarily involved or might later 
develop. It is in such a capacity that Claremont Colleges 
oversees such graduate work as exists, the summer school, 
the health service, the construction of buildings for common 
use, employs a limited faculty of its own, and performs mat- 
ters as are suggested by these examples, and concerns itself 
with the further development of the whole plan. 
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While Claremont Colleges is a separate legal corporation, 
it is nevertheless through it that the cohesion of the group 
is maintained. The board of trustees of Claremont is 
largely, though not wholly, and voluntarily, an interlocking 
board with the other boards. The faculty of Claremont 
Colleges is made up of the full professors of the other co)- 
leges together with certain appointees of its own, and the 
administrative work of Claremont Colleges largely centers 
in an administrative council made up of the presidents of 
the three colleges together with one additional representa- 
tive from each college, while the more strictly educational 
phases are administered by a faculty committee. 

A brief word should be said regarding the scholastic in- 
terrelation of the colleges. In this respect, it should be 
clearly understood that each college has entire control of its 
own curriculum, appointments and degrees, though in mat- 
ters of common interest there would be a general consulta- 
tion. A student is responsible solely to his or her own col- 
lege and its rules. A considerable number of courses, as a 
matter of practice for one reason or another, are limited to 
attendance from one college. On the other hand the college 
gets its entity and self-consciousness not so much by sepa- 
rate attendance upon lectures, though that occurs to a de- 
gree, or by the separation of books and apparatus, as by the 
intimacies which are established in the separate college en- 
vironments ; and this is not prevented by the fact that there 
is a large growing community of scholastic privilege and 
interchange which gives increased wealth to all concerned. 
In many respects the riches of one college are the riches of 
all, while the community use of material things is obviously 
a project of economy. 

To turn from these matters of mechanism, let me say 
that our experience thus far has led us to appreciate at least 
four values of which I should be glad to speak. In the first 
place, the plan under which we are organized has definitely 
preserved to us the reality of the small college while at the 
same time giving us the obvious right to possess those gen- 
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eral facilities which are only warranted by the presence of 
a considerable body of students. To preserve these separate 
small colleges their legal identity was distinctly entrenched. 
Really separate colleges have been created. The integrity 
of each is clearly felt though their common interests are also 
many and genuine. This conservation of the small college 
in the large group was the goal at which we aimed. We 
really believed in the small college. We rejoice in the fact 
that we have kept it. Furthermore, we believe that it is 
in no small measure due to the fact that Pomona has kept 
itself small that it has been able to make so considerable a 
success of its so-called ‘‘honors work.’’ For there is no 
virtue in a small college unless it is permeated by scholastic 
ideals, and the achievement by which Pomona College has 
been able to register 30 per cent of its three upper classes in 
a voluntary commitment to a rigorous régime of honors work 
is to my mind a most significant illustration of what the 
small college can do. I speak of it with this enthusiasm be- 
cause I have, of course, myself no responsibility for it. But 
the chance for it I believe is best preserved in the small 
college. 

The second value which has appeared in our type of or- 
ganization has been in the appropriation, which it neces- 
sarily involves, of the residential life of students in the in- 
terests of educational values. In the American college this 
has largely gone to waste. At Claremont, on the other 
hand, a college is in essential ideal a place where students 
not only live but where a definite attempt is made to appro- 
priate this life in the interests of matters intellectual. In 
other words, the aim is a return to the original English idea 
of the college as a place where scholars live and think to- 
gether. In America, unfortunately, the word ‘‘college’’ 
has commonly come to signify merely the group of buildings 
where the tools of study are housed; the college is the reci- 
tation hall, the library, the laboratory, ete.; nor is this con- 
ception changed by the mere belated appendage of dormi- 
tories. As a matter of fact, the fraternities sprang up in 
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this country to fill the residence-void which the so-called 
American college left unrecognized and unoccupied. The 
Claremont plan sets as its goal the creation of the student 
residence as the center of the educational life. It is in this 
sense that we would set up a group of colleges. The plan 
gives to each college entity, substance and esprit de corps, 
and places the common tools in an important but quite sec- 
ondary and utilitarian position. It has sometimes been sug- 
gested that our ends could have been secured by the estab- 
lishment of separate dormitories within the common college 
body, but no one who is aware of what is passing at Clare- 
mont could for a moment equate these two procedures. No 
dormitory could by any possibility appropriate to itself such 
identity, ability of administration, personnel, atmosphere 
and self-consciousness as a Claremont College possesses. It 
is as impossible as to assume that Balliol College could have 
contributed equally well to English history if it had been 
merely a dormitory in. Oxford College. 

It is interesting again to note that our form of organiza- 
tion brings to our common company not only a wider range 
of departments but also a higher grade of teaching per- 
sonnel than would have existed in merely an expanded 
college. In this respect it has not been economical. While 
there is some interlocking of personnel between our colleges, 
the pronounced tendency is to secure for each faculty dis- 
tinct qualities of leadership and then, of course, to give 
them that opportunity. The result is that we secure in our 
common body not one head and a company of lieutenants 
but rather a definitely first rank capacity for the various 
departments of study in each college. This first rate and 
tested leaderliness in each institution assures to the com- 
mon body not only men who are peers and comrades but 
also men who are free and able to adventure on individual 
experiments in educational programs. While the multipli- 
cation of such leadership has its dangers and its hypothet- 
ical frictions, it is an interesting fact that with us the fel- 
lowship of such peers in a common field evidently tends in- 
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creasingly to cross college lines and to create a camaraderie 
which is of the greatest encouragement and promise. 

The final value to which I shall refer consists in the op- 
portunities for and freedom in experiment thus offered, 
coupled also with the chance for intimate observation on the 
part of those who are not responsible for the experiment but 
are interested in appraising the results. At the very begin- 
ning of our plans it was felt, as has been observed, that all 
the tendencies of our times if left unopposed would prob- 
ably operate, notwithstanding our best intentions, in the di- 
rection of drawing our colleges into one undifferentiated 
body having the very characteristics of mass and size which 
we desired to avoid. For this reason the rather perilous al- 
ternative was chosen by which, as has been indicated, each 
college is incorporated as a separate institution so that we 
are relying wholly upon the forces of mutual interest and 
good will as the cohesive element. Whatever may be said of 
the difficulties involved, it is obvious that the plan has given 
to each institution an absolute freedom in unhampered ex- 
periment in the presence of uninvolved observers. The Po- 
mona honors system is a case in point and equal indepen- 
dence exists at Scripps. Thus we can see that if our 
organization develops we are on the way to have various 
policies and plans under way in separate colleges with the 
added advantage that each will be presented under the inti- 
mate observation of other groups. At present there has 
been the slightest tendency to limit the freedom of educa- 
tional method in any college; rather the reverse. A student 
lives thus in the midst of an educational life which expresses 
itself in varying form. It is my own opinion that this very 
complexity of educational offerings and programs has in 
itself a highly stimulating and educational value to faculty 
and students alike. To my mind the impression that a col- 
lege is most successful when it has been brought into an 
absolutely smooth expression of some one educational for- 
mula is highly deceptive. Great intellects are most likely 
to be developed in the midst of educational stress and when 
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they are compelled to find their way through a rich conflict 
of essential ideas. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that our form of 
organization must look for its full approval to the develop- 
ment of a larger group of colleges. In certain respects it 
waits, and must wait, on this growth and should be judged 
accordingly. It is obviously true also that even important 
details have not, and probably will not, work out in expected 
fashion. We have probably been very fortunate in the con- 
geniality of our leaders but we nevertheless believe that we 
are laying traditions of helpful inter-relation against pos- 
sible stress. We can obviously discern a strong and grow- 
ing cooperation and an increasing assurance of balance in 
the forces which are operating and upon which we have 
relied; and it is furthermore obvious that these values to 
which I have referred have stimulated, and promise in- 
creasingly to stimulate, the spirit of scholarship among us 
as a matter of organic procedure. We speak, however, with 
all due modesty. If you hear Claremont referred to as the 
‘*Oxford of the Pacific Coast,’’ kindly reflect that we did 
not coin that phrase. We do believe that we have chosen a 
path of progress which is especially promising for our own 
collegiate organization. 

It appears to be an essential part of the orthodoxy ofthis 
Association of American Colleges, with which at several 
points we part company, that Eastern learning would be 
seriously imperilled if this Association should leave it even 
long enough to hold a meeting on the western side of the 
Mississippi. If ever this body should take this risk it would 
be well to make a thorough test by going clear to the Pacific 
Coast in which case we should certainly welcome the Asso- 
ciation at Claremont. In that event I venture to believe 
that the things we have not accomplished and the things we 
have accomplished might both be matters of encouragement 
to you. 
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EDUCATING COLLEGE TEACHERS 


A. H. UpHam 
President of Miami University 


I am utterly at a loss to find justification for this paper. 
At the end of last year’s meeting I had the feeling that the 
last word had been said on this subject, directly or by im- 
plication, for some time to come. At least the undergradu- 
ate colleges had had their say. Since then the North Cen- 
tral Association has said part of it over again, several of our 
state associations have taken up the refrain, and even the 
graduate schools have forsaken their policy of discreet 
silence. So much by way of apology. 

From the point of view of the undergraduate colleges, the 
education of our instructors for their task presents itself 
naturally in two phases: the training secured in college and 
graduate school to qualify them for appointment on our 
faculties, and the process of more or less guided experience 
through which they mature and ripen in our service. In 
practice these two phases are not easily separated, since we 
usually employ these men in humbler positions before their 
graduate study for the doctor’s degree is completed, and 
return them at irregular intervals to refresh their souls and 
satisfy further residence requirements. 

When we criticize our instructors for their ineffectiveness 
and the universities for sending them to us, it is a fair ques- 
tion just what we are criticizing and on what sort of exam- 
ples we base our generalizations. Without doubt an imma- 
ture product of a year or two of graduate work would be 
much the stronger by virtue of training and experience in 
methods of teaching. Incidentally, he might be considerably 
stronger with a more comprehensive knowledge and appre- 
ciation of his subject or even with a little more maturity. 
But placement officers and department heads in our gradu- 
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ate schools are usually frank and obliging in giving us de- 
tailed estimates of their output, so that if we get in early 
enough and are willing and able to pay the price, we have 
as good a chance as there ever is in human values of getting 
what we want. 

Do we want successful teaching experience? It is usually 
available but it costs more. The price is lower when we are 
practiced on, just as it used to cost less for a haircut in a 
Barbers’ College. Graduate schools obviously place their 
most capable and dependable students in the most responsi- 
ble and remunerative positions. If we are not engaged in 
filling such a position just then, we must look over what is 
left. We do the same thing in placing our own graduates 
in the high schools and we are righteously resentful when 
some principal berates our entire institution because he ac- 
cepted for an underpaid post some mediocrity whom no one 
had really recommended. 

Discussions such as these are likely to center on the de- 
tached and top-heavy research specialist, the ‘‘more and 
more about less and less’’ fellow who regards students as a 
bore and class schedules as an infliction. I have met a few 
of these but usually they will scorn a teaching appointment 
in a college like yours or mine if they can get a research 
assistantship anywhere on the Atlantic seaboard. With no 
figures available I venture the assertion that for every one 
of these in our list of the experiences we would rather not 
have had, there are a dozen of these unfortunate youngsters, 
these cubs whom no mother bear has really licked into 
shape. 

For the sake of those of us who frequently have humbler 
positions to fill, if on no other account, it is to be hoped that 
the graduate schools of America will introduce into their 
program, and at a fairly early stage of that program, some 
sound instruction in the ordinary technique of teaching 
each particular subject. Opportunity should be included 
for observation and practice under competent direction, 
preferably that of an experienced and successful teacher of 
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undergraduates. These courses might very well be optional 
with students. If half we said in our meetings a year ago 
were true, we may be depended upon ourselves to look up 
the records and make our own discriminations. 

Having got this said as promptly as possible, I hasten to 
add that most of us have no quarrel whatever with the 
Ph.D. degree or the severe and extended regimen of train- 
ing it represents. We have no quarrel either with the re- 
search spirit and the fine things it connotes. As the process 
becomes more selective, successful candidacy for the doc- 
tor’s degree, with its premium on a worth while contribu- 
tion to human knowledge, should assure us of certain 
things beyond mere acquaintance with the subject matter of 
a field, things which we all have learned to prize highly in 
our faculties. 

In the doctor’s degree we look to find a guarantee of men- 
tal initiative, an alertness and comprehension capable of 
anticipating and visualizing a problem for one’s self which 
may in teaching practice impart some of the same urge for 
original thinking to students in the classes. A really good 
investigator, one who does more than work by rule of 
thumb and send out questionnaires, has a creative imagina- 
tion, just as great engineers and business men have. There 
is something of the poet in him that makes him alive and 
eager and egotistical. Of course we have all met doctors of 
philosophy who didn’t enthuse us just this way. 

Even if this divine afflatus is none too evident we may 
quite confidently look for certain other values in a success- 
ful candidate for the degree. He must have had sound 
organizing ability, both in shaping the detail of his inves- 
tigations into the finished document that supports his thesis, 
and in coordinating and mastering the considerable field of 
knowledge he has taken as his province, and on which he 
has undergone searching examinations both written and 
oral. Among all the weaknesses of our college teachers, cer- 
tainly the failure to organize subject matter effectively for 
separate class-hours or for an entire course is one of the 
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most serious. If graduate schools after laboring with their 
students through dissertation and finals are able to assure 
us that the young Ph.D. has enough expository sense to 
organize and present material clearly and logically, the de- 
gree has amply justified itself. 

The degree is equally important as a sort of character 
guarantee, attesting the ability of the bearer to carry a long 
and difficult job through to completion. We have students 
enough on our campuses who make a virtue of almost com- 
pleting a task. Why add more like that on the faculty? 
Many of you could parallel some of my own experiences 
when I have found that a good man with the doctor’s de- 
gree cost $500 more than one who seemed equally good, 
whose residence requirements had been satisfied, but who 
just hadn’t got around to completing his work for the de- 
gree. Not having the extra $500 I would take a chance, 
only to find sometimes that the man never would get around 
to completing that work or anything else that involved a 
long gruelling program of scholarship unless the president 
and the whole institution got behind him and kept pushing. 

Too much has been said, sometimes for promotion pur- 
poses, to the effect that between good research scholars and 
good teachers of undergraduates there is a great gulf fixed. 
My own experience, with very rare exceptions, has been that 
the best college teachers I have known have been also great 
scholars and investigators. True, they were not mere pin- 
point investigators. One of the poorest teachers I ever 
knew gave most of his life to a search for traces of 
the archaic digamma in Greek texts. But the teacher- 
scholar, ever alert to new thought and discovery in his field 
of interest and constantly making contributions of his own, 
keeps new life throbbing in classroom and laboratory and 
presents his subject as a growing, compelling thing. Dr. 
Kelly’s investigations last year cast more than suspicion on 
the popular notion that the great teachers alumni romance 
about were men who absorbed the results of other people’s 
constructive thinking and reproduced these with much fine 
phrasing and frequent play to the gallery. 
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What we really want for the faculties of our undergradu- 
ate colleges are men and women with breadth of knowledge 
and vision, who have shown the vitality of their minds by 
research and proved it by a worthy task well done. Then 
we want something more. We want the intelligent training 
or effective experience in methods of teaching mentioned be- 
fore. We want also the right sort of that illusive thing 
called personality. Asked to analyze what we mean we can 
perhaps only utter vague expressions like common sense, 
properly suppressed ego, and contagious interest and enthu- 
siasm. But these more or less unknown quantities stand for 
much in the equation that represents a successful teacher on 
the campus and in the classroom. College teaching, like 
everything else in education, has changed greatly in recent 
years. Faculties and students are pretty well agreed that 
perfunctory recitation on text-book assignments and imper- 
sonal lectures that only parallel what can be found in any 
library have both had their day. Conference and quiz are 
of little value if they merely test one’s power to memorize. 
Students everywhere are claiming loudly in standardized 
phrases the privilege to think for themselves and yet that is 
the one thing they are most reluctant to do. The successful 
teacher lures them into this practice unawares or openly 
marshals them in with the trumpets of contagious enthu- 
siasm. He must help them in lecture or quiz section to in- 
terpret and apply and synthesize the raw material of knowl- 
edge, to assimilate it and apply it for themselves to new and 
different situations; but the important thing, we agree, is 
what they do for themselves under his guidance. 

In the technique or mechanics of this there is much that 
every instructor must learn as methodology. He must be 
willing to study the objectives of his course and remind 
himself of these day by day. He must cultivate clarity in 
assignments or he cannot hold his classes to any definite 
measure of attainment. He must work for accuracy and 
fairness in his grading, no matter how much he affects to 
despise such a mechanical device. The number of queer and 
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inexplicable things young instructors can do with the first 
five or six letters of the alphabet is nothing short of marvel- 
ous. I sometimes wonder if the much-abused normal grade- 
eurve was really invented as a protection against such as 
they. The instructor must try, too, to get the point of view" 
of those who know little more of his subject than he himself 
once did, and thus to understand the difficulties they are 
encountering. 

All these things can and should be taught the teacher and 
developed in practice before we get him on our payroll. 
Certain other things I am disposed to regard as talents, rep- 
resenting again that element of personality which there is 
little hope of teaching to anybody. Perhaps you know how 
to teach a man tact or plain old-fashioned common sense. 
Perhaps you have made over one of these morbid egos who 
is misunderstood and unappreciated and could be a Lord 
Byron if he had the mind. Perhaps you have the recipe for 
the teacher who is ponderous and uninspiring and would 
spoil the best lecture ever written if he read it to a class. 
I don’t and I haven’t. There are few faculty sins as black 
and hopeless as dullness, but I have yet to hear of the presi- 
dent who brought such a sinner to a real sense of conviction. 
Bless them, they can never be made to understand. The 
advertiser’s slogan, ‘‘ They snickered when I rose to speak,’’ 
still holds out its promise to such as these, but it is to be 
feared that some quick-minded and disappointed students 
will snicker to the end. 

All of which brings us to the second phase of our discus- 
sion—What we can do to improve instructors when we get 
them? Here there is certainly little to add to the long list 
of valuable suggestions offered a year ago. That list in it- 
self was evidence enough of the large place this problem has 
in our thinking and our sympathies. New instructors often 
like to refer to themselves as freshmen, affiliated somehow 
with the body of students entering the college for the first 
time along with them. All of us appreciate the truth in 
this. Even if they have taught somewhere before, these new 
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members of our staff must make new acquaintances and new 
adjustments, will get off on the right foot or the left, and 
should develop greater usefulness with the years just as a 
student does. The obligation on us to improve or save them 
for the profession we would not avoid if we could. 

Last year I went home from the Chattanooga meeting de- 
termined to do something about this. The general faculty 
in the institution I represent had grown too large years ago 
for frequent or effective meetings, so that smaller groups 
and divisional faculties had come to handle details, while 
the general faculty met only four times a year as a legis- 
lative body. Here was a problem for general discussion, an 
experience which is almost impossible to secure when par- 
liamentary procedure insists that everybody speak to a 
motion. In general discussion everybody knows that you 
want to talk first and make a motion later. That is the 
reason so many faculty meetings are unparliamentary. 
Anyhow, by devious processes the general faculty at a regu- 
lar meeting was brought to authorize a special discussion 
meeting with a committee to choose and announce the topics 
for discussion. The one on Improvement in Service was in- 
serted in an obscure position and the stage was set. 

I never have known exactly what happened. Before I 
knew it we were discussing what further inducements and 
rewards Miami should be offering for the notably good 
teaching she was already receiving; and the president was 
backed up against the wall trying to explain why there were 
not better salaries, more leaves of absence, and larger funds 
for research, and how he proposed to tell a good teacher 
from a poor one anyhow. From the point of view of the 
faculty the meeting was a distinct success. It has not been 
convenient since then to arrange for another discussion 
meeting. 

This year we put the whole matter in the hands of a com- 
mittee. Among our standing committees is one on ‘‘Sur- 
vey,’’ this word having been a euphemism for the unpopu- 
lar task of studying each semester the grades given by 
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departments and individuals and issuing a comparative 
statement to the faculty itself. They deserve a more at- 
tractive task. With the resolutions of this Association as 
a basis, they are now working on a program adapted to our 
own institution, and sometime soon we shall risk another 
discussion meeting and let them present it. 

In that program, I am sure, the largest place will be given 
to departmental and interdepartmental conferences. Too 
much machinery and too great uniformity would be stifling. 
Separate departments or related departments, at least in 
college teaching, have their own problems of effective pres- 
entation, and in most cases a very considerable literature 
dealing with these problems. I am not sure even that I 
would set up these conferences entirely on instructional 
methods. There is much value throughout an undergradu- 
ate college in a system of conferences, journal clubs, or 
seminars, in single departments or combining several de- 
partments, where faculty and major students meet together 
to review and discuss recent developments in scholarship, 
to hear the presentation of new studies by their own mem- 
bers, and—just as freely—to compare notes on various 
methods of teaching. 

In such a combination there would be numerous advan- 
tages. In most instances it would merely utilize for a new 
purpose machinery of which most of us already have a 
plenty. It would stress the important fact that scholarship 
and teaching are closely akin, neither to be necessarily sub- 
ordinated to the other. If department heads in some cases 
show lack of interest in problems of good teaching they are 
likely to develop some by this new responsibility and thrive 
on the suggestions of young instructors and advanced stu- 
dents. The students are a particularly important factor. 
Many of them will be preparing to teach and will be better 
grounded in principles and methods than their professors. 
They will also have much to contribute of the student point 
of view regarding college teaching in general and the par- 
ticular virtues and vices of the departments represented. 
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Through the whole process will extend the comfortable 
autonomy college professors cherish so highly. 

Even if time permitted, I should mention other devices 
with much less enthusiasm. If a young instructor is given 
a special adviser in the réle of big brother, it should cer- 
tainly be the department head or some one in the depart- 
ment. Asking new instructors to carry courses in education 
will hardly make them glory in their shame. It is my 
experience that interclass lectures are a nuisance and visit- 
ing specialists usually fail to deal with local problems. 
Subsidies to young instructors for further study are good, 
but one wonders, in view of uncertain tenure, if these 
amounts might not be applied more advantageously to the 
regular salary budget. I am interested primarily in the 
steps our faculties will take most willingly and naturally 
and in the most cooperative spirit. I deplore any apparent 
conflict between scholarship and pedagogy, whichever side 
is the aggressor. Great scholars and great teachers, I in- 


sist, have so much in common and are still so pitiably few, 
that we all have together one common problem of profes- 
sional improvement ever old and ever new. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE TEACHING 


Wi.svr L. Cross 
Dean of the Graduate School, Yale University 


Graduate studies at Yale owe their origin to the fore- 
sight of Dean Berkeley the philosopher, who was afterwards 
elevated to a Bishopric in Ireland. He became interested 
in Yale College while living in Rhode Island; and soon after 
his return to England he sold his farm near Newport to the 
Corporation for the nominal sum of five shillings, on the 
stipulation that the rents of the property should forever be 
applied to the maintenance of three Resident Students dur- 
ing the period of study between their first and second de- 
grees. The second degree was the degree of master of arts 
and the usual period of study was one or two years. The 
students were selected by a public competitive examination 
in the classics—two hours in Greek and two hours in Latin, 
supplemented by an original essay in Latin on some moral 
theme. A little later Berkeley sent over a large consign- 
ment of books which included several duplicate copies of the 
best critical Latin and Greek texts for the use of the schol- 
ars on his foundation. Berkeley’s scheme has a very mod- 
ern look. In it we have, besides a qualifying examination, 
insistence upon work done in residence under the immediate 
direction of the faculty and provision for scholarships, such 
as we now call grandiloquently fellowships. Since Berke- 
ley’s time the realm of academic instruction has expanded 
vastly ; and details in the administration of higher degrees 
have altered. But in essential features aetna set the 
clock to subsequent centuries. 

Berkeley’s aim was the promotion of scholarship in the 
colonies through competent teaching in the colleges. He 
was still living when the first Berkeley Scholar became the 
first President of Dartmouth College and another became 
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President of the College of New Jersey, afterwards renamed 
Princeton. Within a century, as many as eleven Berkeley 
Scholars were elected to college presidencies, of whom two 
were President Daggett and President Dwight of Yale. 
And it would be difficult to count the long line of college 
tutors and professors at Yale and elsewhere who began as 
Berkeley Scholars. Other gifts or bequests similar to 
Berkeley’s were made in the late eighteenth and the early 
nineteenth century, with the result that by 1850 there were 
usually enrolled at Yale tem or twelve resident students 
reading for the master’s degree. But by that time the 
master’s degree had lost its former prestige, owing to the 
fact that, in accordance with the prevailing custom, the 
degree might be conferred, though reluctantly, upon any 
graduate of three years’ standing who made to the Corpora- 
tion of the University the proper application accompanied 
by asmall fee. Accordingly, when a department for gradu- 
ate study was projected in 1846, it was necessary to look for 
another degree. Woolsey, who had just been elected Presi- 
dent, and other members of the faculty, who like him had 
studied in Germany, brought forward the degree of doctor 
of philosophy, which was accepted by the Corporation for 
postgraduate work in philosophy, language and literature, 
history, and the social and natural sciences of a non- 
professional character. In 1861 the first three candidates 
for the Ph.D. degree qualified in classics, physics, and polit- 
ical science respectively. 

The requirements for the degree were then suitable, I 
think, for the needs of prospective college teachers. The 
background of a four years’ course in a good arts college 
was assumed. A knowledge of Latin and Greek was as- 
sumed. The ability to read German as the language of con- 
temporary scholarship was advised and afterwards required. 
Later came French. During two or three years in resi- 
dence the student was expected to explore some definite field 
of study, with excursions, if he desired, into neighboring 
fields. ‘‘The dissertation,’’ it was soon said, ‘‘should show 
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that the candidate has technical mastery of the field in 
which he presents himself, is capable of doing independent 
scientific work, and is able to formulate such conclusions as 
may in some respects modify and enlarge what was pre- 
viously known.’’ Though old formulas as admirable as 
this one survive, they are always being reinterpreted and, 
like the elastic Constitution of the United States, are being 
so stretched as to fit new conditions. The standardized 
college course as a common basis of graduate study has gone. 
Greek has mostly gone. Latin appears to be on the wane. 
Their places have been taken ostensibly by the modern 
languages, often poorly taught. A department of study no 
longer means what it once meant. In a university it for- 
merly meant a college or a school. Fields of knowledge 
have contracted. In most universities there are forty or 
fifty and even more of these fields called departments. 
Specialization has been the trend for the last quarter 
century. 

The present situation; which is, however, not so bad as is 
sometimes claimed, is partly the fault of the colleges. 
Nobody should want to bring back the old college course 
with its mainstay in mathematics and the classics. That is 
outdated. Certain colleges in this Association have laid 
out general programs of study leading up to concentration 
in groups of related subjects, like history and the social 
sciences, for example. This, you would probably admit, 
is the direction that undergraduate study should take. But 
you are not all moving this way, while some of you are mov- 
ing too far. What most appalls me when I examine the 
records of applicants for admission to the Graduate School 
is the large number of them who present a medley of ele- 
mentary courses which they have been permitted to pursue 
on some rather free elective system. Such applicants, what- 
ever their college, are prepared for neither graduate nor 
professional study. There are, of course, border lines. In 
perplexing cases I always look for the extent of the appli- 
cant’s apparent knowledge of foreign languages and litera- 
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tures, not merely that he may use them as tools, but as an 
index of his general culture. Within the last five years the 
Yale Graduate School has been advancing towards the ideal 
that the applicant shall pass the language tests immediately 
after enrolment. In the social and natural sciences he must 
have French and German. In history and the so-called 
humanistic studies he must have Latin also. When I hear 
complaints that holders of the Ph.D. degree are, as a rule, 
deficient in ‘‘liberal culture,’’ I ask: What has happened 
to ‘‘the liberal eollege’’ itself? So, as the story goes, the 
college puts the blame on the high school; the high school 
puts the blame on the grades; the grades put the blame on 
the kindergarten; the kindergarten puts the blame on the 
parents; and at the end of the chain the mother puts the 
blame on the father, whom she is sorry that she ever mar- 
ried anyway. The only cure appears to be a reformation 
not only of our whole system of education from top to bot- 
tom but of the family also. 

I do not mean to evade the problem of the graduate school 
by the detour of a jest. I accept as not altogether unwar- 
ranted the criticism that very often the work for the Ph.D. 
degree is conducted on too narrow lines. Sometimes the 
lines are absurdly narrow. One university, for instance, 
announces eight courses in the economies of labor, and an- 
other university offers sixteen courses in transportation. 
Though at the present time the social sciences appear to be 
the greatest sinners, progressive split-ups are common in 
the natural sciences and in most of the other disciplines. 
The obvious reply to criticism like this is that a student can 
discover no new thing by roaming through a field of knowl- 
edge, that if he is to add something, however little, to what 
was previously known he must cultivate intensely some 
small patch. As thus usually stated, the contention is valid. 
But there is involved a fallacy. Noone can do much with a 
patch unless he has carefully explored the field in which the 
patch lies in order to get his bearings. 

In recent years, departmental barriers have been break- 
ing down in the Yale Graduate School. We have there edu- 
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cational and research units rather than departments of 
study. Thus the departments of French, Italian, and 
Spanish are treated asa group. No student can qualify for 
the Ph.D. degree in any one of the three languages and 
literatures without a good knowledge of the other two as well 
as of Latin. Economies, sociology, government, and public 
law form another group. English draws upon the faculties in 
French, German, and Scandinavian. Physics, mathematics, 
and chemistry are coming together rather rapidly. So of 
psychology, psychiatry, biology, and education. And so on. 
It is a rule that no student shall begin his special investi- 
gation for a doctoral dissertation until he has passed a com- 
prehensive examination in his broad field of study. In 
English, for example, he enters his field at the birth of 
Chaucer and makes his exit at the death of Queen Victoria. 
Again, in chemistry the field he must traverse covers ‘‘gen- 
eral and physical chemistry, organic chemistry, and analyt- 
ical chemistry, including both qualitative and quantitative 
analysis. ? 

What is occurring at Yale is occurring at other American 
universities also. It may be that in some respects Yale has 
gone somewhat further than most. Recently the entire di- 
vision of the Social Sciences, which includes economies, gov- 
ernment, sociology, law, history, education, and religion, has 
set up a council for united investigations. And in the In- 
stitute of Human Relations members of the departmental 
faculties of the fundamental medical sciences and of the 
social sciences have organized for the study of the family 
in a variety of aspects. This new synthesis of knowledge 
breaks through conventional water-tight compartments. 
Perhaps there is nothing new that is not old. Long ago 
Lord Bacon gave, the rule ‘‘that all partitions of knowledge 
be accepted rather for lines and veins than for sections and 
separations, and the continuance and entireness of knowl- 
edge be preserved.’’ It is planned to admit into the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations advanced graduate students for 
the completion of their work for the Ph.D. degree as soon 
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as they may be qualified for it, usually at the beginning of 
their third year in residence. 

Your Secretary has requested me to say something on the 
relation of research to the profession of teaching. At Com- 
mencement in June, 1929, eighty-nine students received the 
Ph.D. degree. Fifty-five are now engaged in teaching— 
fifty-one of them in colleges and two in secondary schools. 
Thirty, most of them in the natural sciences, are continuing 
their researches somewhere. Three, who qualified in relig- 
ion or religious education, hold pastorates temporarily. One 
has not yet obtained a position. Eventually rather more 
than two thirds of the recipients of the Ph.D. degree last 
year will probably follow teaching as their profession, while 
the scant one third will devote their lives to investigatory 
work in university or industrial laboratories or under the 
auspices of research foundations and associations. This 
percentage of two to one in favor of prospective teachers 
against prospective investigators holds fairly well for the 
last five years, though the prospective investigators in the 
natural sciences are on the gain. Naturally the question 
has been asked by members of this Association and by oth- 
ers, Why do not graduate schools segregate the prospective 
teachers from the prospective investigators? It-is a fair 
question. But there is, in my opinion, no need of formal 
segregation if the work is conducted along lines which, I 
assume, prevail in the majority of American universities. 
Students, during the first two years of residence, must 
acquire a good mastery of a broad field of study, as shown 
by a comprehensive examination. This is required of all, 
irrespective of their professional intentions. In the two- 
year period of lectures, seminars, and laboratory courses, a 
student becomes acquainted with problems awaiting solu- 
tion. Some of these problems interest him more than oth- 
ers. In the end he takes for his Ph.D. dissertation a sub- 
ject which makes a strong appeal to him and which the 
director of his studies regards as most suitable to his type 
of mind. It may be a piece of minute research that he 
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chooses or it may be a subject of large compass, involving 
careful procedure through unknown difficulties that have 
to be met and overcome. In either case the student must 
have a flair for investigation if he is to succeed, but there 
is a difference in aim and purpose. The mind of one man 
moves along a single narrow track, perhaps to an important 
discovery. The mind of another likewise has the capacity 
of discovery, combined with a capacity of correlating and 
interpreting larger bodies of facts. Nature segregates. 
Neither man in the library or in the laboratory interferes 
with the pursuit of the other. .The one seems destined for 
research pure and simple; the other seems destined for col- 
lege teaching. Trouble may arise when either gets in the 
wrong place. 

Work for the Ph.D. degree, when kept straight, is the best 
preparation we now have for college teaching. The re- 
eipient knows his field and has an acquaintance with related 
fields. His intellectual powers are tested by a dissertation 
which modifies if it does not exactly add to existing knowl- 
edge. Always it uncovers facts and presents them in new 
relations. This is not to say that a two-year course leading 
to the M.A. or the M.S. degree is not adequate. In many 
instances, it is, I think, an excellent preparation for teach- 
ing. On this subject I have been requested to enlarge. 

The way in which the M.A. degree was formerly handed 
out to alumni for money was scandalous. Tired of the prac- 
tice, Yale put on the requirement, fifty-odd years ago, of one 
year of systematic study (not professional) in New Haven, 
under the direction of the faculty, followed by an examina- 
tion. This requirement remained in force down to 1912. 
Then the faculty extended the period of residence study for 
the M.A. degree to two years, of which the second year must 
be at Yale. There was added a minimum language require- 
ment of either French or German, with the statement that 
any department might require a knowledge of both of these 
languages and in special cases of other languages also. 
Thus a background of Latin, for example, was insisted upon 
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in English and in the Romance Languages. Similarly the 
candidate in Latin must have a background in Greek; and 
a candidate in the Biblical languages and literatures must 
have Hebrew as well as Greek. Of all candidates was re- 
quired a concluding essay, in which stress should be placed 
upon a fresh interpretation of knowledge in the student’s 
field of study rather than upon any attempt to penetrate 
into the unknown. Some years later the M.S. degree was 
taken in hand and put on a par with the M.A. degree, ex- 
cept that the language requirement was confined to French 
or German. As now administered, the M.S. degree is given 
in science and the M.A. degree in the so-called humanistic 
studies. The majority of the recipients of the master’s de- 
gree go into teaching either in the college or in the secon- 
dary school (mainly in the college) ; some find places in re- 
search laboratories, where they have made good. Others 
will return for the Ph.D. degree when they discover that 
there is no promotion for them in many colleges without 
this decoration. 

There can be no assurance that a man, whatever his train- 
ing, will become a good teacher. A similar uncertainty con- 
fronts the Divinity School, the School of Law, and the 
School of Medicine, the success of whose graduates in their 
professions is equally problematical. All the candidates, 
with one exception, who qualified for the Ph.D. degree in 
1929 had had some experience in teaching, usually in a col- 
lege. The percentage drops considerably in the case of 
candidates for the master’s degree, who are younger and 
often enter the Graduate School directly from college. Still, 
even here, a large majority have done some teaching. It 
may be assumed that they have a liking for the profession 
and have met with a degree of success. The question arises, 
What special assistance can a graduate school give to stu- 
dents who intend to settle upon teaching as their life work? 
Like most of the American universities, Yale maintains a 
department of education on a graduate plane. The value 
of the work being carried on by that department is unques- 
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tioned. Any student, whatever his department of study, 
is free to take a course or two in education, such as educa- 
tional psychology, educational tests or measurements, the 
history or the philosophy or the principles of education, or 
the history and function of the American college. Rarely, 
however, is there any attempt to persuade students to take 
work in the theory or practice of education; certainly there 
is no compulsion. Generally speaking, it is held that a stu- 
dent should keep his mind within his field of study, though 
this is not quite my own view. I would have every student 
who expects to become a teacher enter somewhere into the 
world of education that he may know the problems that will 
confront him as a college instructor. 

At the same time it must be conceded that one may know 
all these things and yet be a poor teacher. Whenever I 
recommend a young man for a school or a college, I can 
answer the usual questionnaire. I can give his age; I can 
say whether he is married; I can comment upon his aca- 
demic record; I can say something amout his moral char- 
acter as manifest in his conduct; I can describe his physical 
appearance, enclosing a photograph; I can state, on his 
authority, what his experience has been in teaching and how 
far he has succeeded. And so forth on towards the end of 
the questionnaire, where I am finally asked whether he is 
likely to prove a first-class teacher in a position which he is 
seeking. At this point I grow uncertain. If he is alert 
in mind and body, having no marked physical defects, if he 
has shown proficiency in his studies, if he is of a serene 
temper, with a sense of humor, if he has, in the common 
phrase, ‘‘a pleasing personality,’’ I venture to say that he 
promises well. But it is a lame forecast. As yet we do 
not know, with any degree of positiveness, what combina- 
tion of qualities makes the successful teacher. There are 
doubtless various combinations. Of my own best teachers 
in school and college one man was rather irritable; occa- 
sionally he lost complete control of himself; another was 
timid and shy; he limped and walked with a stick; another 
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was sarcastic with an amusing streak of humor in his sar- 
casm; another disguised his seriousness under a whimsical 
manner; another was most intolerant of differing opinions. 
But we students felt that they were all men. They were all 
competent. Two were great scholars. They were nearly 
alike in one respect. They were perfectly devoted to their 
profession. They were easy of approach. Uppermost in 
their minds, it seemed at least, was the intellectual welfare 
of their students. And yet every one of these teachers 
would have been thrown out of the race by the questionnaire 
now current. Their apparent defects would have killed 
them. Only the whimsical gentleman held the Ph.D. degree. 
Their qualities, whether regarded, each by itself, as good or 
bad, made in combination great teachers. The spirit of 
self-sacrifice like theirs, subduing and overpowering other 
qualities, will almost do the business. Beyond this prime 
characteristic, of which the questionnaire takes no account, 
it is difficult to say what interfused qualities make the best 
teachers. The outworks may be seen and described while 
the path to the citadel within remains obscure. 

In another generation we may know more. But at the 
present time education is the most elementary of the social 
sciences. It is in the stage of the collection of data. The 
content and the sequence of courses in many subjects are 
being studied and subjected to various tests. Much has 
been done in the psychology of childhood, adolescence, and 
of the years following, thus covering the entire period of 
our system of education. The time may come when the 
qualities that make a good teacher will be precisely deter- 
mined and when psychological tests may be applied to a 
young man to see whether he has these qualities. When 
that Golden Age arrives, the dean of a graduate school will 
be able to tell college presidents with some assurance that 
Mr. Smith will succeed as a teacher and that Mr. Jones will 
miserably fail. 

In the long meantime, what? There is nothing to do, so 
far as I can see, except to try out every teacher. This is 
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the way to build up a body of able instructors. There 
should be no hesitancy in appointing a young man to this 
rank if he has a brilliant mind with some intellectual ac- 
complishments behind him, though he has gone no further 
than an M.A. degree or is only halfway to his doctorate. 
It is a good thing to catch him young. Of course he needs 
guidance. And that guidance must be given by the college 
which takes him on. No outside training in a graduate 
school or in a teachers’ college, valuable as it may be, will 
ever quite fit a new environment. Theory must be per- 
fected by practice. The best teachers in his subject must 
take him in hand and mold him. The molding process, 
however, should not go too far. His individuality must be 
preserved if he is to become a new light in his profession. 
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THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY AND 
COLLEGE TEACHING 


Gorpon J. Laine 
Dean of the Graduate School, The University of Chicago 


Not so long ago the young doctor of philosophy was the 
eynosure of the eager and expectant eyes of all college presi- 
dents and deans looking for an instructor to take the place 
of some member of their faculty whose growing reputation 
had finally ended in a call to another institution. ‘‘I want,’’ 
the president or dean would say, ‘‘a man who is of irre- 
proachable moral character, good appearance and address, 
broad sympathies, temperamental facility in departmental 
and interdepartmental adjustments, acute understanding 
of young people’s problems, institutional interest of such 
intensity that it will boil over the sides of his department 
and flood the whole college ; a good speaker, so that if called 
upon to represent the college he will show himself alert, 
resourceful, quick in thought and even quicker in speech; 
an inspiring, dynamic teacher, molding the plastic mind of 
youth, encouraging and cheering on the ambitious to still 
greater achievements, spurring the laggards, shaming the 
idle, and reforming the vicious. But these must not be his 
only qualifications, for in addition he must be a man who is 
of proved research ability and who is sure to produce.’’ 

The most interesting part of the list of qualifications is 
the end—the emphasis on research qualifications and as- 
sured productivity. Nor were the research and produc- 
tivity mentioned last from any idea that they were least. 
They constituted the climax. The other qualifications, or 
at any rate some of them, were quite often taken for 
granted. But nothing was taken for granted in regard to 
the candidate’s constructive ability in his own field. That 
was made the object of close and searching inquiry by the 
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appointing president or dean. And the appointing presi- 
dent or dean was quite right. He knew the danger of ac- 
cepting sweeping generalities or vague expectations or ill- 
defined hopes in place of actual accomplishment. He knew 
what crimes had been committed in so-called research. He 
knew that often what was called research was research only 
in name. And he knew also that prophecies of productivity 
that would bring everlasting glory to the investigator and 
eternal prestige to the college of whose faculty he was a 
member, were often entirely unfulfilled—in some cases the 
epoch-making investigator being smitten with some strange 
inarticulateness immediately after getting his appointment, 
while in others the pioneer articles and trail-blazing books 
which the brilliant young doctor was sure to produce 
petered out in occasional book notices laughingly called re- 
views, or in an arid bibliography or an innocuous journal 
article of negative content and negligible style. And in 
pressing the inquiry on the research side the president or 
dean was acting under the stimulus of that touch of divine 
afflatus that as president or dean he possessed—for how 
could he ever have been appointed president or dean if he 
did not have something of this sort?—that heaven-sent in- 
spiration that in some way or other convinced him of the 
value of research training for members of his staff. In 
those days of the high prestige of the doctor’s degree for 
college teaching, in that heyday of the doctorate of philos- 
ophy, in that golden era of the youthful investigator, the 
presidents and deans filling vacancies really believed that 
unless the candidate had a love of and talent in research, 
unless he was so familiar with its technique that he could 
follow the work being done all over the world in his special 
subject and even make some contribution of his own, he 
could never be a teacher of the first class and never could 
play the réle of hero in that drama of intellectual life that 
in the opinion of all right-thinking college officials consti- 
tutes the very essence of the high-grade college. Again, I 
say, the president and dean were right. 
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To such an extent did you college executives glorify the 
doctoral degree, so emphatically did you stress it as a quali- 
fication for a position on your faculty, in so many cases did 
you even go so far as to say that you did not care to appoint 
any one unless he already had or was soon to receive it, that 
not only registrations in the older graduate schools showed 
a rapid growth but almost every university of any size in 
the country began to organize graduate divisions and turn 
out doctors of philosophy in steadily increasing numbers. 
The graduate schools have all been enjoying a period of un- 
usual prosperity. It was you college executives who gave 
us this prosperity, and now, if you really mean some of the 
things you are saying in your BULLETIN, in the books you 
write and in the recommendations you recently sent to the 
deans of graduate schools, it is you who are going to take it 
away. Well, ‘‘the Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away’ ’—but this is as far as I can honestly carry the quota- 
tion. 

What I have in mind especially is that clause in your 
recently issued circular in which you recommend that there 
be some relaxation of the research requirements in the case 
of candidates for the doctoral degree who intend to teach in 
colleges. Just what demon of mischief insinuated itself 
into the counsels of the committee drawing up the recom- 
mendations and inspired those fatal words I do not know. 
But that they are of diabolic origin I am strongly inclined 
to think; and that if insisted upon by you they will have 
diabolic results I am sure. You, as the employing insti- 
tutions, are in large measure in control of the situation. 
If you say that you are glad to have doctors of philosophy 
on your faculty, but that you are not interested in the re- 
search side of their equipment, it is inevitable that presently 
more than one graduate school will be offering a devitalized 
curriculum for the doctor’s degree, in which the research 
requirements will have been relaxed to the vanishing point. 
The students will spend three—in some cases only two— 
years in what will be essentially collegiate work, differing 
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chiefly from regular collegiate work in the amount of ground 
covered. Their graduate work will be nothing but con- 
tinuation work, without anything new in methods, outlook 
or standards. They will not spend their time in contact 
with original sources but with second-hand material. They 
may learn—it is probable that they will learn—what has 
been done in their particular field, but they will not learn 
how to do anything themselves. Theirs will be but an 
emasculated and feeble doctorate. They will be incapable 
of original work and will be without the faintest touch of 
initiative or even the dimmest vision of that land of promise 
that lies just beyond the frontier of ascertained facts in 
every subject in the curriculum. And having no vision of 
that bright region, having no idea that they too might 
journey there, they will spend their whole life in a squirrel 
cage of academic routine, the only change in them being 
the diminution of effort that they put into the courses that 
they give year after year, the loss of their pristine freshness, 
and that gradual attrition of personality that is the inevit- 
able fate of all routine workers either in the academic or 
any other field. They will not have the substance but only 
the name of doctor. Instead of really being doctors of 
philosophy they will constitute a species of sublimated 
master—a sort of double or triple power master. For have 
they done more than spend two or three years in the same 
sort of mild academic dalliance as that in which the master 
spends one? 

There would, of course, be different grades among them, 
as is always the case in the members of any group. I mean 
that some of them would be worse than others. But they 
would all be of essentially the same class. They would 
have minds of the warehouse type in which were stored 
packages of information, exhibited from time to time to 
classes as the semester or quarter for this or that dear old 
course came round. Nor would the warehouse be proof 
against the ravages of time and circumstance; dust would 
sift in there, or damp would get in, or mould. For you 
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may be sure that if an instructor is not interested in 
research himself he will do very little toward keeping his 
courses abreast of the times. He spent a great deal of time 
in 1910 in writing the lectures of a certain course and now 
that he has, either of his own inclination or under pressure 
from the administration, become college-minded and finds 
himself spending endless time on committees on this, that, 
and another phase of collegiate life, he really has not the 
time to work systematically through his courses and bring 
them up to date. And so he simply takes the material down 
from the warehouse shelf and ministers to his students 
from it, perhaps wondering a little that they do not show 
more enthusiasm and in his fatuous complacency with his 
ancient lectures hardly realizing how musty and moth-eaten 
they have become. 

Such men as these I have described will never help you 
solve the great problem of the college. Surely they will 
fall far short of that ideal of ‘‘golden personalities’’—and 
you will note from my quotation of the phrase how closely 
I have been reading recent numbers of your BuLLETIN— 
those ‘‘golden personalities’’ that one of you at least speaks 
of as the only really desirable candidates for any vacancies 
in his staff. . No, these doctors of philosophy with relaxed 
research interests, who in response to your appeal will 
doubtless be turned out of the graduate schools in mass pro- 
duction, will have no gold but only dross in the lamentable 
amalgam of their composition. 

You should not want men of the warehouse type of mind 
at all. You need men of the factory type of mind. I 
mean men whose minds receive information and accumulate 
data not for storage purposes but solely as raw material 
out of which they make something, create something, add 
something to the sum of knowledge; men who, having 
learned how to do this in the graduate school, will go on do- 
ing it all through their teaching career, and, what is of more 
importance to you, will show your students how to do it. 
That is the only type of real teacher, the only kind of intel- 
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lectual leader, the only kind of professor who will have 
influence on his students and will direct their minds toward 
the higher things. If he attacks the problem under con- 
sideration in an analytic way, they will learn to imitate 
him. If he shows himself constructive in his combination 
and manipulation of data, they will follow in his track. 
There is a lure in a manifestation of skill, a charm in tech- 
nique, and students—especially the best ones, and it is in 
them that we should be most interested—are quickly caught 
by it. And once caught they are safe forever. Their col- 
lege course is a success from that moment on. The magic 
touch of the master has opened their eyes and they see. 
And there may be half a dozen reforms of the curriculum 
in their time and the college-minded staff may be consuming 
infinite time on the old round of institutional problems, but 
it will not matter much to these students, for they have 
come in contact with one man who is an analyst, a thinker, 
who has a creative and constructive mind. There is not, I 
am sure, a single college represented here today who has 
not at least one such man on its faculty and some colleges 
have two or three or more. And I do not hesitate to say 
that two or three men of this type are for’ the purpose of 
the realization of the ideals which you profess and in which 
I am sure you all believe, worth more to you than all the 
rest of your faculty. Please notice that I said ‘‘for the 
realization of your ideals,’’ and by your ideals I mean your 
highest ideals, that is the creation of intellectual interests 
and the increase of mental power. For the other phases 
of college life which for one reason or another have been 
allowed to attain such wholly abnormal proportions these 
scholars and teachers may be wholly useless. They may 
not take the slightest interest in holding the alumni or 
attracting rich donors or making social connections that 
may prove beneficial to the institution as a whole. They 
may take no interest in athletics, except in so far as they 
allow themselves from time to time to wonder at the child- 
ishness manifested in the intensity of the students’ interest 
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in the games or marvel at the curious phenomena of arrested 
mentality in those members of the faculty who have not 
yet outgrown the complexes of their own gridiron days. 
No, these teachers that I am speaking of do not, for the 
most part, care in the least who wins the Saturday afternoon 
football game. Their distinctive qualifications of scholar- 
ship and intellectuality on the one hand and the amazing 
development of the college into a social institution on the 
other, result in some curious contradictions. They, as you 
see from my description of them, are not college-minded at 
all in the sense in which some of the contributors to your 
BULLETIN use the phrase, but judged by the standard of 
your own profession of highest ideals they are college- 
minded and nothing else. 

But some of you will at once say that the doctors of 
philosophy that are being sent to you from the graduate 
schools do not conform at all to that inspiring type of 
professor whom I have just described. From your recent 
criticism of them it is clear that you have a wholly different 
impression of our product. One cannot read the accounts 
of them in the books and journal articles written by some 
of the members of your Association without coming to the 
conclusion that you picture them as men who successfully 
evaded all background and cultural studies in high-school 
and college—in one of your own colleges, remember—and 
then on entering the graduate school proceeded at once to 
concentrate with unmitigated intensity on some particularly 
narrow phase of their department of specialization, never 
concerning themselves with the larger aspects even of their 
own subject, to say nothing of showing an interest in that 
wider domain of which their department was merely 
a section. Narrow and limited, biased and prejudiced, 
astigmatic and purblind before they began their graduate 
work, they showed a steady increase in disabilities as they 
passed from first year to second and from second to third, 
till by the time they were recommended to you as instructors 
they were academic abnormalities without interest in any- 
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thing but the subject on which they had written their disser- 
tation, without any knowledge of the more general aspects 
of education, without understanding of or sympathy with 
the student’s point of view, without perspective, without 
culture and without hope. Then once installed in college 
instructorships they at once proceed to unload upon their 
suffering students the petty erudition that constitutes their 
only equipment. If for example one of them is an instruc- 
tor in Greek, he does not see that his chief function is to 
give his students a comprehensive idea of the range of 
Greek literature and art, and show them along what lines 
this famous people actually made a contribution to the 
culture of the world. Instead of that he devotes the time 
of the class to the study of Greek syntax, if by chance he 
has written his thesis in that field; or to the discussion of 
the different theories of metre if that has been the subject 
of his dissertation ; or if he has made a special study of the 
Homeric question he will conduct his Homer class in such 
a way that no precious time is wasted in the reading of 
the Iliad or the Odyssey, but hour after hour he will 
plunge deeper and deeper into the literature of more than 
a century of philological controversy. Or if another is 
an instructor in English and gives a course on Chaucer, he 
will see to it that his students never get geyond the ques- 
tion of the best text traditions of the Canterbury Tales. 
In science it would be the same. This poor wight of a 
doctor of philosophy would never, according to these 
saturnine critics, dream of presenting to his class the more 
fundamental principles of his subject, but with as little 
delay as possible would proceed to enlighten them on the 
chemical compound whose formula he has discovered (as 
he is prepared to show against all comers), or to initiate 
them into the mysteries of the quantum efficiency of the 
decomposition of ammonia at very short wave-lengths or 
to discuss the velocity of saponification of methyl and ethyl 
formates, or to tell the entrancing story of the influence 
of age, sex, weight and relationship upon the number of 
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medullated nerve fibres and on the size of the largest fibres 
in the ventral roots of the second cervical nerve of the 
albino rat. 

Nor, if we are to believe their critics, is it only in their 
classes that these poor doctors of philosophy expose their 
warped and distorted minds. In one book on the problems 
of the college—a book of very considerable merit and with 
occasional flashes of something more than merit—there is 
a satirical sketch of the kind of conversation that is usual 
when two or three of these young doctors happen to meet. 
And you may be sure that any tendency that the conversa- 
tion may have in the direction of the minute or the 
detailed or the subtle or the esoteric or the transcendental 
loses nothing in the telling. Many of you will remember 
Dean Swift’s bitter satire on scientific particularism in his 
description of Gulliver’s visit to Laputa. And you will 
recall that in his vicious way and with a vocabulary that 
seems to anticipate the very latest terminology of research— 
for he speaks frequently of ‘‘projects’’—he ridicules the 
appalling degree of seriousness with which the professors 
took themselves, their absent-mindedness and the oddness 
of their appearance owing to the fact that one eye was 
turned inwards while the other was fixed upon the heavens. 
Doubtless there were some superficial aspects of the science 
of his day that furnished the satirist with the material that 
he needed for his assault, but as a picture of the scientific 
efforts of the period it was as misleading as the current 
attacks on our much abused doctors of philosophy now are. 

But I have not come here to whitewash the doctor of 
philosophy. While I sincerely believe that the onslaught 
on him is unjustified and that the recommendation to relax 
the research requirement, coming from so influential a body 
as yours, is highly dangerous and may lead to results that 
you in the colleges will deplore quite as profoundly as we 
in the graduate schools, I also fully realize that you would 
not have reached the conclusion implied in your recommen- 
dation unless there had been something on which to base it. 
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I have been at some pains to find out just where the trouble 
lies, and will set down here what my impressions are. 
Whether they are of any value or not, I should like you 
at least to think that they are the result of an unbiased 
study of the whole question. I am not speaking merely 
from the point of view of a graduate dean. I am not mak- 
ing a special plea. I was a college dean before I became 
dean of a graduate school and so have been in close touch 
with college problems. 

In the first place, I am quite willing to admit that some 
of our doctors make poor college teachers. I have no doubt 
that occasionally a young doctor turns up on the staff of a 
college who is guilty of those pedagogical misdemeanors to 
which I referred a few moments ago, and who through his 
worship of the research fetish, his lack of any sense of 
proportion, his conceit of technique, or his desire to attract 
the notice of larger institutions by means of publication, 
proves to be a complete failure in college teaching. Every 
one has come across such cases. But my contention is that 
they are a relatively small minority and that any generaliza- 
tion based on them is in the highest degree misleading. 
Most of them are what they are, not as a result of the train- 
ing they have had in graduate school but by reason of some 
congenital incapacity to adjust themselves to their environ- 
ment. Their maladjustment on a college staff is only a 
single phase of a far more comprehensive misfit. They 
were maladjusted in the graduate school from which they 
so recently emerged; they were maladjusted in college and 
in school. Even in kindergarten they did not belong. And 
so catholic is their talent for doing everything in the wrong 
way that one is tempted to believe that they were postverts 
at birth. No training in graduate school could ever make 
them different, for they came to us from one of your col- 
leges, and if you with your closer supervision could not 
change them in that more plastic period of their life, what 
chance did we have of doing anything with them? Such 
men should never be recommended for a college position 
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by a graduate school, should never be appointed by a college 
president, and if appointed should, after adequate demon- 
stration of their unfitness, be dropped at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. This is not difficult as appointments to instructor- 
ships are generally for short terms. I say ‘‘after adequate 
demonstration of unfitness.’’ That is important. In some 
eases the parade of erudition, the display of technique is 
only a passing manifestation. It is a malady of academic 
infancy that has as little bearing on subsequent efficiency 
as the measles and chickenpox of childhood have upon the 
physical condition of maturity. But where it is clear that 
the trouble is more deep-seated than this, then the instructor 
should go. Success in making appointments—‘‘knowing 
men,’’ as the cant phrase of our profession runs and about 
which a great deal of rubbish is talked—is nothing but 
clever guessing on inadequate data. And so it is no dis- 
grace to appoint the wrong man; the disgrace lies in keep- 
ing him. 

But in regard to the teaching activities of the great 
majority of our doctors I think that the criticism has been 
unduly severe. I read with interest in a recent number of 
your Buuuerin the results of a questionnaire used in an 
investigation to find out the provenance of the best teachers 
in the colleges of the country. Those of you who have read 
that summary of results must have noticed that they did 
not bear out at all the recommendation which you made that 
the research requirement be modified. For at least half 
of the ‘‘best teachers’’ had a Ph.D. or equivalent degree, 
while the institutions that produced the largest numbers 
of them were Chicago, Columbia, and Harvard, where 
the exactions in regard to research are as high as at any 
university in the country and higher than at a great many 
others. Does this look as if a fairly stiff research require- 
ment militated against success in teaching? How can the 
disparagement of the doctor of philosophy be reconciled 
with these concrete facts? In my opinion it cannot be. 

To be sure the young doctor may not get his orientation 
at once. In handling his first classes he will be likely to 
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show a combination of erudition, pedantry, self-conscious- 
ness, solemnity and awkwardness that can only be equalled 
by the complexes that constitute the bearing of the young 
and inexperienced physician, or the young clergyman re- 
cently projected through process of ordination and appoint- 
ment into some congregation in whose spiritual attitude 
doubt and indifference are the two chief constituents. The 
wise chairman of a college department ought to assume that 
the young doctor who is appointed on his staff will be a tyro 
in teaching, and he should help him with his class problems. 
This can be done in such a way that the supervision will 
not be resented. It will be part of a system to which all 
instructors are subjected in their first years. In large col- 
leges this task of supervision might not always fall to the 
head of the department. Some other member of the staff 
who is especially interested in the technique of teaching 
might be entrusted with it. I believe that in an untold 
number of cases a departmental conference, meeting regu- 
larly once a week or twice a month, and discussing not only 
what courses should be given but how they should be pre- 
sented would at once raise the standard of efficiency in 
collegiate instruction. Conferences of this kind would soon 
rub off the roughnesses, irregularities and jagged edges in 
the teaching methods of a beginner and make him in some 
cases a good, in others an excellent and in still others where 
there was a natural flair, a consummate teacher. This is 
for you to do. Your teaching function should not be con- 
fined to the teaching of students; it should include the 
pedagogical training of your young instructors. You are 
in a position to do it better than we in the graduate schools. 
You are in immediate contact with collegiate teaching 
problems. 

But I do not think that it should all be left to you. I am 
quite willing to admit that the graduate schools have not 
done as much as they should have done in laying the foun- 
dations for that teaching technique which you in the col- 
leges, if you would adopt the conference method mentioned 
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above, could so easily bring to perfection. This remissness 
on our part has been one of the subjects discussed during 
the last few years in the Deans’ Conferences of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. It has very recently been 
the subject of close study in my own university and we are 
at present engaged in an effort to find a solution of the 
problem. President Hutchins is keenly interested in it. 
Just what form the teacher-training of candidates for the 
Ph.D. degree will take it is not possible at this time to say. 
There are many parts of the question that have not yet been 
worked out. We are, however, all agreed that we shall 
recommend no doctor of philosophy for a college position 
unless he has given clear proof of his aptitude for conduct- 
ing college classes. A finished teacher we cannot of course 
give you, but one whom you can develop into an expert 
technician in the art of teaching we can and will give you. 
I am sure that you will not think that in saying this I am 
crying up my own wares. I am speaking of the University 
of Chicago only because it is the institution with whose 
plans for the solution of this problem I am most familiar. 
Among the things that have been proposed and which we 
now have under consideration are the following: 


1. The appointment in each department or group of 
allied departments of a professor especially inter- 
ested and skilled in methods of presentation. 

2. A conference course conducted by this specialist 
which all candidates for the Ph.D. degree in the 
department who intend to teach and who wish 
the University’s recommendation of their effi- 
ciency as teachers will be expected to take. In 
the course the problems with which the young 
teachers will be confronted in college positions 
will be thoroughly discussed. 

3. Actual teaching of freshman or sophomore sections 
under the direct supervision of the departmental 
specialist mentioned above. The college deans 
in all probability will have no objection to the con- 
duct of undergraduate sections by student teach- 
ers when these are under the supervision of a 
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departmental officer. As a matter of fact many 
of our graduate students have appointments as 
assistants now and teach sections. Under the new 
plan the assistants would all be under super- 
vision. 

4. A course on the college curriculum of today given 
by a professor in the School of Education. This 
would differ from the other course mentioned 
above in dealing not with the problems of a par- 
ticular subject but with conditions in the college 
as a whole. It would be intended to furnish 
orientation for the prospective teacher in the field 
of his future activities. 


This work, in the plan now under consideration, would 
be done before the doctor’s degree is granted. It will not 
be substituted for any of the training in research now given. 
There will be no modification of the research requirement. 
The teacher training will be done in addition to it. 

There is another aspect of this question of research train- 
ing for the college teacher that should be considered. It is 
perhaps the most important of all, for it is closely related 
to the dominant trend in undergraduate teaching today, 
namely the emphasis on the necessity of independent and 
constructive work on the part of undergraduates in the 
junior and senior years. Is it not true that in the innumer- 
able revisions of the curriculum in which colleges have been 
engaged during the last decade, as well as in all the experi- 
ments in undergraduate teaching, the main drift has been 
in the direction of training the student to think for him- 
self? Whatever doubts one may have about some features 
of the experiments, one can hardly fail to endorse the sound- 
ness of any method that makes for the development of 
logical analysis and helps to form the habit of clear and 
unbiased judgment. In other words, the old textbook 
memoriter recitation system is in the discard and construc- 
tive work is the order of the day in the upper classes of 
the college. From what sort of instructor will college 
students get this training best? From the doctor of phi- 
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losophy trained in methods of sifting evidence? Or from 
that faint shadow of a doctor, that feeble adumbration of 
a scholar in whose case the research requirement has been 
relaxed? Surely from the former. Only he can give your 
students the education that you yourselves see is the only 
kind that really merits the name of education. When you 
have fully developed that system and when your seniors 
and juniors are being taught to work along lines that are 
now generally régarded as suitable only for the graduate 
schools, we shall have colleges that are really colleges and 
not merely continuation high schools. I believe that this 
raising of the standards of the last two years of college is 
the most hopeful sign in education today. Surely it is 
obvious that to carry it through you need as instructors 
and professors not men whose minds are fat with the con- 
tent of other people’s ideas but men who have been trained 
to think for themselves. 

Some knowledge of research methods then is essential. 
I do not mean to imply that the doctors of philosophy must 
be geniuses in the range of their constructive imagination. 
I am concerned more with the rank and file of the candi- 
dates for the doctoral degree in the graduate schools of the 
better class. Nor do I use the phrase ‘‘rank and file’’ in 
any disparaging sense. The very fact that they have been 
admitted to candidacy in any of these schools is adequate 
evidence of their possessing a quality of mind sufficiently 
high to enable them to comprehend the meaning of research, 
to master approved methods of pursuing it, and to know 
their way about on the frontier of their subject. Indeed 
that is as far as the great majority of them get in graduate 
school. Nothing could be further from the truth than to 
imagine that a graduate student spends all his time in 
research work. Look over the announcements of any of 
the graduate schools and observe how many of the courses 
offered are purely content courses. Too many of them are 
of this character. But we must continue to give them for 
the present. It will only be when your colleges begin to 
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send us graduates trained along the more advanced lines I 
referred to a short time ago that we can abandon such 
courses and leave to the college the things that properly 
belong to the college. This will happen about the same 
time that the college will relegate to the high school the 
things that belong to the high school. When Abraham 
Flexner said that the trouble with our system of education 
is that in the high school we continue the methods of the 
elementary school, in the college we continue the methods of 
the high school, and in the graduate school we continue the 
methods of the college, he described the situation with a 
considerable degree of accuracy. If any college teacher 
doubts this, let him read Morrison’s book, The Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary School. I am sure that he will 
be as surprised as I was at the extent to which the criticisms 
that the author directs at secondary school methods apply, 
mutatis mutandis, to conditions in innumerable colleges. 
Our whole system needs a drastic catharsis. That would 
result in improvement all along the line, and the quality of 
our doctors will rise with the quality of your bachelors. 
But I would not like you to think that I believe that these 
three qualifications that I have mentioned, namely, familiar- 
ity with research methods, knowledge of content, and 
acquaintance with pedagogical methods, will in all cases 
make a man a great teacher. They will not, as you all know 
as well as I. It is my belief that no one can be a great 
teacher without them, but a teacher may have them all and 
still not be great. No, these three are not enough to con- 
stitute greatness. There is need of something more. And 
at this point I find myself in the position of Lucretius, 
greatest of all Latin poets, who in his description of the 
soul postulated three elements—fire, air and wind—and 
then realizing their inadequacy for the explanation of 
familiar psychic phenomena and being a philosopher as 
well as a poet, he became unintelligible and added a fourth 
which he regretted to state he could not name or describe. 
My fourth element, as you have already divined, is the touch 
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of personality, that indescribable something that enables a 
man to capitalize his research, his knowledge of subject 
matter and his pedagogical training. I realize, of course, 
that in trying to analyze it I am getting into that region 
of academic chatter where there are more bromides to the 
square foot than in any other part of our field. Every 
one has sketched the great teacher. I cannot help feeling 
that all of you like myself have reached the saturation point. 
There are some things indeed that I can no longer listen to. 
I have a feeling that if any one ever speaks to me again 
about Mark Hopkins and that log, I shall be led screaming 
from the room. The difficulty with this fourth element, 
this quality of personality, lies in the number and proportion 
of its constituents. For it involves all those things that 
mark off the high-minded from the low-browed, the liberal 
from the narrow, the quick, the alert and the adroit from 
the slow, the stodgy and the lumbering, the sympathetic 
from the ego-centric, the altruistic from the selfish, the self- 
sacrificing from the self-protecting, the tireless from the 
lazy, the aggressive from the indolent and the active from 
the inert. Nor do even these qualities tell the whole story 
of the great teacher’s personality. For there must also be 
enthusiasm for his own subject, and respect for that of 
others; seriousness of purpose without abysmal gravity, 
earnestness without grinding severity, a stiff standard of 
accomplishment without nagging meticulousness; vivid 
presentation without rhetorical balderdash or raucous ro- 
domontade ; power of illustration without taint of pedantry, 
range of allusion without cloying superabundance; some 
humor perhaps if under censure of sternest self-castigation ; 
and religion, too, if it is of the right sort, as it often isn’t; 
and tact and clear-headedness and common sense, and 
generosity, charity and friendliness; and with all these 
elements of personality or, as some of you may say, in spite 
of them, he must be a human being. ‘‘A rare combination 
of qualities,’’ you will say. Yes, but such men do appear 
from time to time. The mould was not broken when we 
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who are in this room this morning took our doctor’s degree 
or received our first collegiate appointment. Every one has 
known some teachers of this kind. I, myself, have sat 
under a few of them and so have you. All mine had the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. CHARLES H. Jupp: The Chairman of this meeting has pointed 
out a fact which I think we all must recognize, that one of the chief 
functions of the colleges in this country is the preparation of teachers 
for the secondary schools. I am perfectly certain that the action 
taken by this organization last year has done more to stimulate con- 
sideration in the graduate schools of the country of the problem of 
teacher training than any other single occurrence in decades. Gradu- 
ate faculties have very generally been taking the matter under serious 
consideration. Since it is true, as Dean Cross pointed out, we do not 
know very much about the characteristics of a good teacher, would it 
not be a very useful piece of scientific work for the colleges which are 
themselves so much interested in the preparation of teachers, as well 
as for the graduate schools, to make a careful study of the characteris- 
ties of their own students in such a way that we shall very shortly 
have a body of material which will help us to solve this question— 
What is a successful teacher? I think if our own faculties in the col- 
leges began to study carefully this question of how to prepare teach- 
ers, the reaction on the college faculties themselves would be very use- 
ful and a body of material would soon be at hand that would be 
extraordinarily useful for the graduate faculties as well as for the 
college faculties. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, I should like to make a plea which 
I do not think is a selfish plea from the point of view of the depart- 
ment that I serve. I think the whole educational system must go 
about the business of studying this problem of what makes a good 
teacher. The graduate schools are asking themselves whether prospec- 
tive teachers should abandon research. The question has been raised 
whether we ought to have two degrees, one for teachers and one for 
research workers? Personally I hope we shall not have two degrees. 
But at any rate there are a great number of questions here that can- 
not be answered without cooperation and careful study of the teacher- 
training problem by all the institutions concerned in the preparation 
of teachers either in the secondary school or the college. 

The present Administration of the United States has shown an atti- 
tude toward education which seems to me to be the most promising 
attitude exhibited toward education in the last century. The Secre- 
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tary of the Department of the Interior has brought together a group 
of people and has asked them to consider the part that is to be played 
by the Federal Government in the national system of education. All 
the facilities of the Department of the Interior, the facilities also of 
the other Federal Departments have been put at the disposal of this 
committee and a vigorous discussion is going forward in this city. I 
know of no better opportunity to emphasize another consideration that 
seems to many of us to be of very great importance. The colleges and 
the common schools have in recent years drifted very far apart so far 
as their organizations are concerned. The National Education Asso- 
ciation used to be the place where some of the school leaders 
and the university educators met. President Charles W. Eliot 
played a very important part in the life of the National Education 
Association in the nineties. Nicholas Murray Butler was one of the 
leaders in that organization some years ago. In the course of history 
cooperation between the divisions of the educational system has be- 
come less and less. College people on the one hand and teachers in 
the public schools have drifted apart; the articulation of college with 
the common school has been decreasingly a subject of consideration in 
organizations such as this in which we are meeting. 

It seems to me that the example of the Federal Government could 
be very well followed by all our educational organizations and I hope 
that at some time in the not remote future this organization will de- 
vote itself to a careful consideration of the problems of articulating 
all branches of the educational system. There is a great movement 
going forward in this country for the construction and in many re- 
spects reconstruction of secondary schools and I know of no one who 
is more intimately concerned with the problem of success or unsuccess 
of the secondary school than those who take its best products 
and carry them forward to a higher education. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, it will be possible for you to continue to 
consider the problems of the training of teachers in your own institu- 
tions and for the institutions below your own. I hope there will come 
to your Association a vivid consciousness of the importance of bring- 
ing the whole American educational system under that type of careful, 
scientific consideration which will yield for all of us full information 
and complete knowledge on the problems that confront the lowest of 
these schools, the middle school and higher school. If by the scien- 
tific study of teacher-training we can bring the whole educational sys- 
tem under careful consideration I am sure that each of the units in 
this system will profit equally from the studies, 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE 


GEORGE JOHNSON 
Professor in The Catholic University of America 


According to the records of the Department of Education 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, which issues 
biennially a Directory of Catholic Colleges and Schools, 
there are 162 Catholic colleges in the United States. Sev- 
enty-three of these are colleges for men; eighty-nine for 
women. In this number are included fourteen universities 
which maintain undergraduate schools. 

The total number of students enrolled in all colleges and 
universities is 86,306. Of this total, 26,000 are in summer 
schools and extension courses; 26,554 in professional 
schools; and the remainder, 33,752, in colleges of arts and 
sciences. Of these latter, 22,783 are in colleges for men; 
10,969 in colleges for women. The enrolment in the col- 
leges of arts and sciences accounts for approximately 40 
per cent of the total. The annual rate of increase in stu- 
dent enrolment in all institutions has been approximately 
19 per cent since 1920. Thirty-two and five tenths per cent 
of the arts and sciences enrolment is in the women’s col- 
leges. The colleges for women established since 1920 care 
for 43 per cent of the total enrolment in women’s colleges. 

There are 6,333 instructors in all colleges and universi- 
ties. The total in colleges of arts and sciences is 3,512. 
One thousand eight hundred and forty-nine of these are in 
colleges for men; 1,663 in colleges for women. Forty-seven 
per cent of the instructors employed in all colleges and 
universities are religious. In the colleges of arts and sci- 
ences, 64 per cent of the teaching body are religious and 
36 per cent lay. Of the 3,512 instructors in the colleges of 
arts and sciences, 2,270 are men; 1,242 are women. Three 
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hundred and fifteen lay women are employed, as against 
949 lay men. 

Statistics of a financial nature are available for but 124 
of the Catholic colleges and universities. The total valua- 
tion of that number is $240,939,095. Fourteen of these 
institutions are universities with a valuation of $56,000,000 ; 
110 are colleges of arts and sciences with a valuation of 
$185,000,000. The total endowment of fifty institutions 
reporting is $21,846,756. Six institutions, namely: The 
Catholic University, in Washington, D. C.; Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee; Creighton University, Omaha; St. 
Louis University, St. Louis; Columbia College, Dubuque; 
and Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana, have 
each an endowment of more than $1,000,000. The largest 
endowment reported is that of the Catholic University in 
Washington, with $2,865,927. The next is Marquette Uni- 
versity, with $2,617,241. 

Generally speaking, the curricula of Catholic colleges 
exhibit a conservative point of view and a wholesome respect 
for the traditional in higher education. There is a marked 
emphasis upon the classical studies and philosophy. The 
following courses may be considered as common to colleges 
of arts and sciences for men and women: philosophy, classi- 
eal, English, literature, science, sociology, economics, polit- 
ical science, education, music, art, physical education, and 
journalism. 

Practically all Catholic colleges now require the students 
to choose a major and a minor at the end of the sophomore 
year. Pre-medical, pre-legal, pre-dental, pre-engineering 
and pre-commerce courses are offered in men’s colleges, 
whilst in women’s colleges we find secretarial science, play- 
ground supervision, home economics, dramatic art, fine arts, 
teacher training, and nursing. 

Except in the colleges conducted by the Society of Jesus, 
there is nothing like a general uniformity in the curricula 
of Catholic colleges in the United States. Some of the 
colleges for women, in particular, offer a very wide variety 
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of courses. For the most part, however, the emphasis is 
upon the humanities. 

According to the latest reports available, 130 out of the 
total 162 colleges are accredited. Following is a list of the 
standardizing agencies and the number accredited by each. 
Many of the colleges are accredited by more than one 


agency. 
Association Accredited By Nwmber 


National Catholic Educational Association. ................... 7 81 
Catholic University of America 26 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of Mid- 
dle States and Maryland 23 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States 3 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 23 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools 3 
American Council on Education 62 
Association of American Universities 14 
New York Board of Regents 34 
State Department (only agency accrediting) ................... - 37 
State Department (also recognized by other Associa- 
tions) 39 





























Such is the picture of Catholic college education in the 
United States as statistics would draw it. However, prop- 
erly to understand the Catholic college, it is necessary to 
look a bit deeper and to consider its purposes and under- 
lying philosophy. Whilst comparatively few of these insti- 
tutions are directly controlled by the Hierarchy—eleven, 
to be exact—all of them are moderated according to the 
spirit of the Church and the principles of Catholic educa- 
tional philosophy. In the Catholic college religion is not a 
thing apart—an isolated branch of the curriculum—but is 
the very heart of the program and the spirit which illumines 
every other discipline. The aim of the Catholic college is 
to produce that intelligence and character in the student 
which will enable him to lead his life in conformity with 
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the principles taught and exemplified by Jesus Christ, as 
interpreted by the Catholic Church. Consequently, the 
fundamental aim of the Catholic college is the same as that 
of the Church. It is one of the instrumentalities used by 
the Church in the prosecution of her mission to mankind. 
Ultimately, a Catholic college succeeds or fails in the mea- 
sure in which it produces individuals whose conduct con- 
forms to high principles of Christian morality and whose 
thinking is enlightened by a faith which is intelligently 
cherished. 

This does not mean that secular studies are neglected or 
treated with contempt in the Catholic scheme of education. 
Faith, as understood by Catholics, does not dispense with 
reason, nor is the sacred divorced from the profane. The 
Catholie college is as zealous as any other for the further- 
ance of science, letters and the arts. The difference is in 
the final interpretation. Some such final interpretation is 
attempted in every school of higher learning. The basis is 
the particular philosophy that dominates such an institu- 
tion, or, at least, its effective teachers. In the Catholic 
schools the synthesis is achieved on the basis of scholastic 
philosophy. 

It was indicated above that the Catholic college is con- 
servative and respects tradition. This should not be taken 
to mean that Catholic educators are insensitive to the 
changes in the modern world which challenge the schools. 
Conservatism does not of necessity destroy adaptability. 
The Catholic college clings fast to the idea of general cul- 
ture and is suspicious of such form of specialization as 
would make for a one-sided development. Catholic educa- 
tors have not been convinced by the so-called experimental 
evidence that professes to have exploded the theory of 
transfer of training and formal discipline. Whilst recog- 
nizing the values that lie in vocational studies, they regard 
them as inferior to those involved in the cultural disciplines. 
However, there is nothing like detailed unanimity of opinion 
among Catholic educators on this score. Consequently, 
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programs of study vary considerably according to the judg- 
ment that prevails in any individual college as to what 
should be the proper proportion between the cultural and 
the practical. 

The Catholic college is aware of its shortcomings and 
there exists in Catholic college circles a healthy spirit of 
self-criticism. Although the Catholic college is proud of 
its achievement, it is not blind to its defects. The Catholic 
graduate has not distinguished himself to date in the various 
fields of scholarship. There are too few Catholic writers 
of note. Whether or not this is the fault of the Catholic 
college is a debatable question. Economic circumstances 
may have much to do with it. Be that as it may, Catholic 
colleges are taking stock of themselves in the light of this 
phenomenon and are searching for a possible cause thereof 
in themselves. 

Again, the conditions of modern American life offer new 
handicaps to the Catholic college as far as its function of 
developing Christian character is concerned. There is 
much experimentation with the teaching of religion, which 
is, of course, a required subject in a Catholic college, and 
the spiritual care of the college student. Increasing atten- 
tion is being paid to personnel study, a topic which at the 
present time is engaging the attention of the College De- 
partment of the National Catholic Educational Association. 
Perhaps the outstanding venture in the field of individual 
spiritual guidance of the undergraduate is that which has 
been carried on for a number of years at the University of 
Notre Dame. 

Financially Catholic colleges are considerably handi- 
capped. Catholics in the United States, taken by and large, 
are not possessed of great wealth. The comparative min- 
ority that is blessed with this world’s goods is not con- 
spicuous for its generosity to Catholic higher education. 
For some reason or other, Catholic wealth seems to be more 
attracted to works of charity and relief of the distressed. 
Perhaps this is something that time will remedy. The 
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Catholic college in the United States is a comparatively 
young institution. The oldest existing school is George- 
town, founded in 1789. Few of the schools can boast of a 
large body of alumni wealthy enough to bestow large grants 
of money on their Alma Mater. As a consequence, the 
Catholic college must depend very largely on tuitions for its 
support. 

However, there is one endowment that the Catholic 
schools possess whose value would be hard to compute in 
monetary terms. This is what someone has happily called 
‘four endowment of consecrated lives.’’ The progress of 
Catholic higher education in the United States has been 
made possible by the noble and devoted men and women 
who, as members of religious orders, have devoted them- 
selves completely to the cause of Catholic higher education. 
Living a common life according to the three great vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience, they ask for nothing save 
those things which are necessary to give them the health, 
strength and vigor to do their work. Their contribution is 
not alone the money they save; it is something infinitely 
more precious. The consecrated discipline of their lives 
and their heroic self-sacrifice exert a profound and noble 
influence on the hearts of those they teach. They are living 
examples of that disinterestedness which is of the very 
definition of Christian character. 

This is not put down by way of minimizing the value of 
the layman as an instructor in the Catholic college. At 
the present time 36 per cent of all the teaching in the col- 
leges of arts and sciences is done by laymen, and the pro- 
portion promises to be even larger as time goes on. This 
is as it should be. The Catholic Church sets high value on 
lay leadership and there is no better place for developing it 
than in her higher institutions of learning. More than 
that, contact with laymen during his college years is good 
for the general development of the student. 

Laymen are likewise taking a larger part in the adminis- 
tration of Catholic colleges. In two instances, Marygrove 
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College in Detroit, and Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, 
the president is a layman. 

Another development worthy of note is the multiplica- 
tion of facilities for higher education for women. Thirty- 
two and five tenths per cent of the arts and science enrol- 
ment is in women’s colleges, as was noted above. Alto- 
gether there are eighty-nine Catholic colleges for women as 
against seventy-three for men. The Church recognizes 
that woman’s sphere in the modern world is constantly 
enlarging. Consequently, she is eager to offer her every 
opportunity to prepare herself under Catholic auspices for 
her new duties and responsibilities. Some of the finest 
Catholic colleges in the United States today, from the point 
of view of staff, curricula and equipment, are colleges for 
women. 

The Catholic college has been greatly aided and inspired 
in its development by the National Catholic Educational 
Association. This is a voluntary organization, having four 
main departments: the College Department, the Secondary 
School Department, the Parish School Department and the 
Seminary Department. The Association meets once a year 
and affords opportunity for a frank discussion of the prob- 
lems that face the Catholic educator. The College Depart- 
ment acts as a standardizing agency and is a constituent 
member of the American Council on Education. At the 
present time there are eighty-one colleges on its approved 
list. 

This, sketched briefly and in broad lines, is the Catholic 
college in the United States today. Its past has been brave 
and not lacking in glory. Its present status is, for the most 
part, healthy and promising. It visions a future bright 
with hope. Its fundamental philosophy will always make 
it different from other educational institutions, and thus it 
will contribute its share to that variety which is the very 
essence of healthy national unity. 
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THE ANNUAL REVIEW OF COLLEGE SURVEYS* 


Frank L. McVey 
President of the University of Kentucky 


I have a brief report to make for the Commission on 
College Surveys, a thing that you are all familiar with. 
This report has been prepared by the very efficient office 
of the Executive Secretary and the material gathered by 
that office. There is one thing that is very apparent from 
the replies that have come, namely, that an amazing amount 
of work is being done in the different colleges of the coun- 
try in ascertaining what they are doing. Most of this is 
self-directed but without question the colleges of the coun- 
try are endeavoring to look at themselves and frankly find 
out what they are trying to do. 

Last fall the Commission on Educational Surveys formu- 
lated a schedule in as simple form as possible and at the 
same time covering the purpose in mind. The inquiry 
raised the following questions: 

. Has any survey of your institution been made in 1928-1929? 
goin 
. By whom was the survey made? 
Indicate the scope of the survey. 
. Have the results been published? 
, " pS on 
. Please enclose a copy with your reply. 
. Is any study of the work of any department of the institu- 
tion, other than the survey, now in progress? 
TOD ones Oak 

VII. Please indicate the scope of the study. 

VIII. Are studies or surveys of the institution or its departments 

contemplated in the future? 


This inquiry was sent to the entire membership of the 
Association of American Colleges—at that time 408 colleges 
and universities—and also to the forty-six institutions— 


*A report by the Chairman of the Commission on Educational 
Surveys. 
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thirty-one colleges and universities and fifteen technological 
institutes—on the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities which did not hold membership in 
this Association. In addition, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, the secretaries of the denominational 
boards of education and various persons and organizations 
interested in or concerned with higher educational surveys 
were consulted. 

In the sense that the survey did not include all the 676 
institutions listed as colleges and universities in the 1929 
Educational Directory published by the United States 
Bureau of Education nor the various professional schools, it 
did not cover the entire field of higher education. Yet, in 
so far as the activities and interests of the Association are 
concerned the procedure followed in the inquiry enabled the 
Commission to cover as wide and representative a field of 
undergraduate college education as could be effectively 
reached. 

The returns bear out this contention. At the time this 
report was prepared 418 institutions had responded—376 
member colleges of the Association and forty-two non- 
members. It is a fair assumption that most of the thirty- 
six institutions failing to reply had nothing to report. On 
the returns to the follow-up sent out in November to those 
who had not responded to the original inquiry, the replies 
were for the most part negative. 

On tabulating the returns it was found that 113 institu- 
tions reported that surveys had been made of their institu- 
tions in 1928-29. Where the name of the organization or 
person making the survey was given, this information was 
assembled for permanent record and reference in the Asso- 
ciation headquarters, also the scope of the survey was noted 
when and as reported, and whether or not the findings were 
published. 

A great many of the institutions submitted copies of the 
published results or gave reference to them when in com- 
mercially published form. Among those published in book 
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form were the comprehensive survey of the colleges and 
universities affiliated with the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church, published in the three-volume 
Survey of Higher Education for the United Lutheran 
Church in America; the findings of the survey of the six- 
teen colleges and universities affiliated with the Board of 
Education of Disciples of Christ, published in College 
Organization and Administration; the sections on higher 
education in the state surveys of public education in Vir- 
ginia and in West Virginia published respectively in Public 
Education in Virginia and in the four-volume Survey of 
Education in West Virginia; the report of the study of the 
seventy-nine negro colleges and universities by the United 
States Bureau of Education published as a bulletin of the 
Bureau under the title Survey of Negro Colleges and Um- 
versities; and the study of the academic standard of living 
made by the Yale University chapter of the Association of 
American University Professors entitled Income and Living 
Costs of a University Faculty, published by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

A number of multigraphed reports and summaries of the 
findings of the surveys were also submitted. Occasionally 
these were incorporated in the president’s report or in the 
report of another officer or of a department. 

In answer to the question whether any study of the work 
of any department of the institution, other than the survey, 
is now in progress, seventy-three institutions replied in the 
affirmative. The scope of these studies, as reported, ranged 
from studies of departments and of individual office pro- 
cedures to ‘‘the complete study of the academic life of the 
college,’’ regular semester surveys covering each depart- 
ment, and the regrouping of courses in several departments. 

A mere listing of some of the studies being made is sig- 
nificant and suggestive. They included studies of grading 
systems, of curriculum and of teaching methods all directed 
toward their improvement, of financial and business records 
and practices, of the religious and moral life of the students, 
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of student activities, of library and other departmental 
equipment, of various departmental problems, of course 
requirements and content, and of various types of tests, as 
well as evaluations of the methods of instruction and of col- 
lege training in general. 

At one university surveys have been conducted which in- 
volved such matters as the collection of data bearing on the 
present teaching load of the faculty, study of the occupation 
and use of classrooms, study of the size and sectioning of 
classes, study of freshman blanks with a view to determin- 
ing factors in the correlation of high school and college work 
which point toward success in college, studies in connection 
with tests given to freshmen during Freshman Week, study 
of the credentials of students entering medical school with 
a view to the development of selective methods of admission 
based on promise of success, study of the educational record 
of members of the teaching staff, and under the direction of 
the registrar a survey of grades given in all courses in the 
college. 

Among the studies not yet published but reported were 
the Government survey of the land-grant colleges, the sur- 
vey of the whole state educational system of Florida, and 
the study of the Pennsylvania colleges. The United States 
Commissioner of Education advised that the study of the 
land-grant colleges for which Congress had appropriated 
$117,000 was near completion, that state-wide surveys of 
higher education are being undertaken in Arkansas, Kansas 
and Oregon, and that the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion was asking Congress to authorize a survey of teacher 
training at a cost of $200,000. In addition, he referred 
to a three-year survey being made of secondary education 
and the assistance rendered by the Bureau of Education in 
various city surveys. 

The colleges and universities affiliated with the General 
Education Board of the Church of the Brethren, with the 
Board of Education of the Disciples of Christ and with the 
Department of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
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Church of the United States have as denominational groups 
been surveyed during the past year. The findings of the 
study of the second group are published in College Organ- 
ization and Admimstration. 

In addition, there are the cooperative research studies 
being carried on among the colleges affiliated with the Board 
of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. These embody inside studies of 
the problem of the colleges and confidential reports, either 
to the Board or to the college or colleges concerned. While 
the significant general findings of most of the studies are 
issued in mimeographed form to each of the colleges, they 
are seldom distributed outside the group. Some of the 
studies might be classified as major studies and they will 
undoubtedly be published, while others are minor or local 
in character. 

In response to the question about plans for the future, no 
less than 150 institutions reported that studies or surveys 
were contemplated. Reference was made in these responses 
to the following group surveys: the state survey of the tax- 
supported institutions in Arkansas, a cooperative study of 
religious and moral life on the campuses of the Protestant 
colleges of Illinois and Wisconsin; the survey of all the in- 
stitutions of higher learning in Missouri; and the survey of 
all the educational institutions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Many references were made to plans for self- 
surveys and extensions of previous studies made either by 
outside agencies or by members of the staff. 

It is apparent from the information gathered by the 
Commission that an amazing amount of inquiry is going on 
in the colleges of the country. Of the 454 inquiries sent out 
to the colleges, 229, or approximately one half, replied that 
they were engaged in some sort of survey. 

These surveys may be classed as: 

1. Self surveys 
2. State surveys by states or by the United States 
Bureau of Education 
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3. Municipal surveys 

4. Group surveys by religious denominations and 
foundations 

5. National surveys 

Now the Commission has gathered a lot of this material 
and it has been put in a catalogue form so that we have a 
list of all the surveys that have been made in the different 
states but there still remains the inability on the part of 
most of the members of the Association to secure any real 
results from these surveys because they are not put in 
proper form. Whether it is worth the while or not to try 
to analyze these and get out of them the very best parts of 
them, is a thing that remains to be considered. My own 
impression is that there is something there that really 
might very well be given further consideration in an at- 
tempt to analyze what has come out of these surveys and 
what may be expected from them, and that such results 
might very well be applied to some of the problems which 
are constantly being raised in our college. 

A good deal of advance has been made in the technique 
of surveys and there are now appearing here and there 
qualified persons who can direct effectively the survey proc- 
ess. The amount of work given to surveys is very great, but 
the results from the endeavors put forth are not commen- 
surate as yet with these efforts. Much of their value will 
be lost unless the findings are put in more definite form than 
seems to be the case at present. , 

The Commission therefore recommends: 

1. The encouragement of publication. 

2. The continuance of the practice of the Permanent Sec- 
retary to collect at the headquarters of the Association sur- 
vey reports. 

3. In so far as is practicable, the summarizing of the re- 
sults of these surveys for the benefit of members of the 
Association. 
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COLLEGE CHAPEL BUILDINGS IN AMERICA* 


CHaruEs C. Mrzrow 
President of Colorado College 


From a purely intellectual standpoint, the central struc- 
ture of the college campus is doubtless the library building. 
In that wider training which contemplates the molding of 
character through the inculeation of high ideals and the 
dynamic of true religion, it is the college church which 
stands pre-eminent. Many of us, in recalling our own stu- 
dent days, feel strangely drawn by memories which center 
about the college chapel. It has an assured place, even to- 
day, in the life of the undergraduate. The beauty and 
effectiveness of this building are, therefore, of vital signifi- 
cance in any scheme of higher education. 

The purpose of the present paper is briefly to appraise a 
few outstanding college and university chapel buildings of 
the United States—in so far as they have come to the 
writer’s knowledge.‘?? 

There is, naturally, great variety among structures of this 
type. They represent in time a period of centuries: from 
the chapel housed in a part of the original Christopher 
Wren building erected in 1693 on the campus of the College 
of William and Mary (and at present undergoing restora- 
tion) to the projected cathedral-like tower of the new Duke 
University Chapel which is to rise 260 feet heavenward, 
pointing ‘‘the way onward and upward for eruditio et 
religio.’? They vary in size from the gem-like perfection of 
the Thorndike Hilton Memorial Chapel of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary—‘‘an isle of quietness in the ebb and 

* This paper was read before the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges, in Washington, D. C., on January 
15, as a report under the auspices of the Permanent Commission on 


College Architecture and College Instruction in Fine Arts. For ex- 
planatory notes see Appendia, p. 142. 
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flow of bewildering life’’—to the impressive grandeur of the 
great cathedral hard by, upon the campus of a neighboring 
university. There is, of course, much room for individual 
taste and preference, and it is besides altogether likely that 
some excellent examples of college chapel architecture have 
entirely escaped the writer’s notice. The sole aim is to draw 
attention to a few chapels which appeal to him as being in- 
trinsically beautiful and notably adapted to the purposes 
for which they were erected. Only the more recent build- 
ings have been included.* 

A significant trend of the present time is toward the erec- 
tion of cathedral-like chapels to form the crowning archi- 
tectural glory of our great universities. Duke University 
has already been mentioned as a case in point: the new 
chapel gives its name to the surrounding campus.‘?’ In this 
category must be included also the Cadet Chapel at West 
Point.‘*? This modern Gothie fortress of the Christian 
faith towers above the treetops in majestic isolation against 
the sunset sky. ‘‘The length of the building, inside, from 
the entrance to the altar is 210 feet. The width of the nave 
is 60 feet; of the transept, 87 feet. The height of the roof 
inside is 56 feet. The seating capacity of the chapel, inclu- 
sive of the choir, is 1500.’"*’ The total cost of construc- 
tion was approximately half a million dollars. It worthily 
typifies in stone the Academy motto, ‘‘Duty, Honor, 
Country.”’ 

Impressive severity of architectural style characterizes 
the new University Chapel of the University of Chicago.‘*’ 
The building was the gift of Mr. John D. Rockefeller. Its 
endowment fund of $1,000,000 was provided by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Foundation ‘‘to promote the 
religious idealism of the students of the University ... 
through the broadest and most liberal development of the 
spiritual forces centering in and radiating from this 
Chapel.’’* It has been well designated a ‘‘Front-Line 


* See also Curist1an Epucation, Vol. XIII, No. 5, February, 1930, 
for a symposium on ‘‘ American College Chapels’’ illustrated with 
39 cuts. 
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Post of Religion.’’*"’? It is built on ‘‘a seale equaled by only 
two or three Gothic buildings in the world. Its outside 
length is 265 feet, and the top of the tower is 207 feet above 
the sidewalk. The foundations go down 80 feet below the 
floor level, to bed rock. The nave is 41 feet wide between 
the piers, and 80 feet high. The interior width through the 
transepts is 100 feet.’’"**’ It has a seating capacity of about 
two thousand. In its solemn grandeur it seems to typify 
the inscription above its entrance doorway: ‘‘Thy Kingdom 
is an everlasting Kingdom.’’ 

The design of the University Chapel recently erected 
upon the campus at Princeton‘®’ is one for which no exact 
historical precedent can be found, though in general plan 
it does not differ much from the typical small cathedral of 
medieval times. It consists of a nave of six bays, crossing, 
transepts and an unusually large choir which may be used, 
not only for singers, but for the entire congregation at a 
small service. The building is of imposing size, having an 
extreme outside length of 277 feet and an extreme width of 
76 feet. The distance from ground to ridge is 121 feet ; the 
extreme inside height 78 feet 6 inches and the width of the 
nave and aisle 61 feet 4 inches. It has a seating capacity of 
two thousand. The Princeton University Chapel is essen- 
tially a memorial building and was erected at a cost closely 
approximating two million dollars. The structure as a 
whole is notable for its wealth of detail and its rich beauty 
of ornamentation. There are four great stained-glass win- 
dows, at the ends of the arms of the cross, which are the cli- 
max of the decoration and the pictorial thought, and all are 
rich in iconography as well asincolor. The figure of Christ 
dominates each one. From the crossings all four are visible 
and as the visitor slowly turns to gaze at each he will realize 
that the windows mean: Christ is Eternal, He is Love, He is 
Truth, He is Life. The inscription for the great west win- 
dow, carved on the rail of the higher gallery, reads: ‘‘I am 
come that they might have life and that they might have it 
more abundantly.’’ 
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To some it may seem a far cry from such impressive, typi- 
eally ecclesiastical university chapel buildings of the cathe- 
dral type to the more homelike and often even homely 
structures about which centers the religious life of many a 
small college of our land. In this connection I have secured 
permission to quote a passage from a letter of President 
Blaisdell of Claremont Colleges.“*°’ He says: 


It has long been a question in my mind whether the 
characteristic religious architecture of our day is cal- 
culated to make a living appeal to the religious im- 
pulses of young people. Most such architecture has 
seemed to me characterized by an effort to perpetuate 
an old order of things—forms and procedures in which 
religion formerly expressed itself. I have raised the 
question whether it is of a character to appeal to the 
live impulses of the youth of today. 

With this question in mind, I have watched with very 
great interest the development of the higher apprecia- 
tions around a building on our campus which was con- 
structed with no thought of the characteristic ecclesias- 
tical architecture but which was of a nature to appeal 
to the finest instincts of our college body. Some ten 
years ago we built on our campus the Bridges Hall of 
Music. In this building our architect achieved in a 
striking way an appeal to influences which play pro- 
foundly on the normal and vigorous mind of today. 
Architecturally it is an exceedingly beautiful building 
and ranks with the audience rooms of this country and 
of Europe. It is not a theater; it is not a church; but 
it is a noble music hall. On its completion the building 
at once made its impression. Students began to treat 
the building at once, by their own voluntary impulses, 
as a greatly beloved structure. In other words, the 
building seems to have made a eall upon all the finer 
instinets of the modern life of young people, and they 
have associated the building with the great events in 
their lives and with the notable occasions of our college 
history. 

The upshot is that all major interests of our college 
living found a home in this building, and it all has 
seemed to me to be a genuine expression of the spon- 
taneous flowering of the spirit which I believe we 
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greatly need to seek and to encourage in our day—for 

it has long appeared to me that what was needed in our 

times was the creation of those favorable conditions 

under which the inevitable spiritual impulses of our 
human race would find their normal and contempora- 
neous encouragement. 

Many another college has sought to find a solution for this 
vital problem, and many another has sueceeded—though 
the answers naturally vary with the environment and local 
conditions. 


f 


St. PavuL’s CHAPEL, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Not all the great universities have erected such cathedral- 
like structures as are dedicated to serve as centers for the 
religious life at Chicago, Duke, Princeton and West Point. 
The St. Paul’s Chapel, on the campus of Columbia Univer- 
sity, for example, is—in comparison with these—a rela- 
tively small structure.‘??” 
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The University of Vermont has recently completed a 
strikingly effective chapel building,’?) adorned with classi- 
cal fagade and towering campanile. 

On the campus of Wabash College there was dedicated a 
year ago, ‘‘a substantial appearing chapel'**’ of brick with 
wood trim of the sturdier colonial detail.’’ 














THE ELIZABETH RODMAN VOORHEES MEMORIAL CHAPEL, THE NEW JERSEY 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


The University of Chattanooga has erected a Tudor 
Gothie Chapel''*’ of brick, white stone trimmed. 

Cole Memorial Chapel at Wheaton College in Massachu- 
setts," with its spire towering almost 150 feet above the 
ground, seems to symbolize the lofty aspirations of the 
human spirit. 
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Among the most successful and attractive of recently 
erected college chapel buildings is the Elizabeth Rodman 
Voorhees Memorial Chapel at the New Jersey College for 
Women in New Brunswick.'**) It is of Georgian architec- 
ture, with a suggestion of the colonial, and is adorned by 
‘*a tall spire more sculptural in its quality than those of an 
old New England church, but suggesting it, a pillared por- 





Bates COLLEGE CHAPEL, BATES COLLEGE 


tico in the Georgian classical style and a long nave and 
deep apse.’’ The space below the audience room has been 
utilized for the choir and as headquarters for the college 
Y. W. C. A., thus adding materially to the usefulness of the 
building as a student center. 

At Bates College there is a beautiful English Gothic 
chapel of the collegiate type'’?) somewhat reminiscent of 
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King’s College Chapel in Cambridge, England. Built of 
enduring granite, seam-faced for the charm of eolor and 
the impression of age; designed as a long rectangular build- 
ing outlined by four towers which dominate the whole 
structure, it possesses a pronounced symmetry and balance 
which add greatly to its impressive dignity. It was the in- 
tent of the architects to create ‘‘the atmosphere of rest, 
meditation and prayer’’ and to ‘‘direct men’s thoughts to 
the life everlasting.”’ 

One of the most striking.examples of college chapel archi- 
tecture in America is, of course, the Stanford Memorial 
Chureh,‘**’ situated at the end of a wonderful mile-long 
avenue of palms. It is a unique structure in an ideal 
setting. The brilliantly colored and gilded facade with its 
mosaic representation of ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount,’’ the 
lavishly decorated interior with its wealth of stained glass 
and mosaic and sculpture, combine to create an atmosphere 
unparalleled elsewhere. The buff colored sandstone of 
which the church is built lends itself readily to lacy carv- 
ings in the arches and by its neutral tone enhances the 
brilliance of the decoration. 

Skinner Memorial Chapel at Carleton College is a 
notable example of the more typical style of American col- 
lege chapel buildings, suited not only to strictly religious 
services but to other formal and dignified academic occa- 
sions as well. It is designed in a type of English Gothic, 
and its dimensions are 90 by 140 feet with a massive tower, 
32 feet square and about 120 feet in height, containing a 
large open belfry to house a fine chime of bells. 

The building material is a combination of blue and varie- 
gated Bedford stone with a fairly smooth surface and the 
roof is of red tile. 

The interior surfaces of the walls and the surfaces of the 
piers are faced with stone, and all the woodwork is quarter- 
sawed oak. The ceiling is panelled with wood timbers, be- 
tween the trusses, and is illuminated in color. The build- 
ing has a seating capacity of 750 on the main floor with 
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additional accommodations for 250 in the baleony and 100 
in the choir. 

At Colorado College we shall soon break ground for the 
Shove Memorial Chapel.‘*°? The chapel as designed is of 
pure Romanesque architecture and leans toward the severe 
Norman interpretation of this style rather than the more 
florid southern type of southern France and Italy. The 





SKINNER MEMORIAL CHAPEL, CARLETON COLLEGE 


ancient buildings of Normandy and England were the 
source of inspiration for the design. The general mass and 
proportion is similar to that of Winchester Cathedral, 
England, and as this building may have been before the ex- 
tensive remodelling in the fifteenth century. 

An aftempt has been made to keep the design quiet, un- 
assuming and dignified and at the same time have a mass 
and height sufficient to dominate the other buildings on the 
campus. 
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SHOVE MEMORIAL CHAPEL, COLORADO COLLEGE 


This is a reproduction of the architect’s drawing. Construction is about to 
begin and it is hoped the building may be ready for use at the 
Commencement, 1931. 


It is hoped to build it in the same manner as the 
old cathedrals and to have the same enduring quality. 


Appendix 

(1) The writer desires to take this means of expressing his appre- 
ciation of the friendly and most helpful cooperation of all who 
answered a recent questionnaire sent out under date of February 21, 
1929, in connection with plans for the proposed Shove Memorial 
Chapel at Colorado College. He is particularly grateful for the pic- 
tures, plans and detailed information so freely placed at his disposal 
for use in the preparation of the present paper by the presidents of 
the colleges listed below. The institutions marked by an asterisk (*) 
plan to erect a new chapel building in the near future: 

Bates, Beloit, Berea, Birmingham-Southern, Bowdoin, Bucknell,” 
Carleton, Chattanooga, Chicago, Chicago Theological Seminary, Colum- 
bia, Duke,* Fordham, Hamilton, Lafayette, Mercersburg, Middlebury, 
New Jersey College for Women, Northwestern,* Occidental,* Pomona, 
Princeton, Rollins,* Scarritt, Spelman, St. Catherine’s, St. Paul’s 
School (Concord), St. Stephen’s, Skidmore, Stanford, Syracuse,* Trin- 
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ity (Washington, D. C.), U. S. Military Academy (West Point), 
Vermont, Wabash, Western Reserve, Western College for Women, 
Wheaton (Massachusetts), Yankton.* 

He wishes also to make special mention of his indebtedness to the 
following persons who have given kindly assistance in various ways: 
Mr. Frank C. Brown, Comptroller, Duke University. 

Coolidge and Carlson, Architects, 89 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Dean Mabel 8. Douglass, New Jersey College for Women, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Holmes and Flinn, Architects, 8 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Philip M. Hayden, Assistant Secretary of Columbia University. 

Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Secretary of the Association of American 
Colleges. 

McKim, Mead and White, Architects, 101 Park Ave., New York. 

Mr, A. E. Roth, Comptroller, Stanford University. 

Wn. R. Smith, Major General, U. 8. A., Superintendent U. 8. Military 
Academy, West Point. 

The questionnaire referred to above was sent to the presidents of 
100 colleges and universities, and this study is largely based upon the 
information received in reply, although supplemented by personal 
acquaintance with many of the chapels listed. 

Several years ago President Donald J. Cowling of Carleton College 
was invited by the Commission on College Architecture of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges to prepare a study of college chapel build- 
ings but was unfortunately prevented by pressure of other duties from 
even making a beginning. It is a matter of deep personal regret that 
he could not have carried out this plan, inasmuch as he had previously 
made a careful study of dozens of cathedrals, churches and chapels 
in this country and in Europe, in preparation for the building of the 
admirable Skinner Memorial Chapel which now stands upon the Carle- 
ton campus. This brief article of mine—while in no wise comparable 
with the type of study which Dr. Cowling is qualified to write on the 
subject—came into being under somewhat similar circumstances, in 
connection with plans for a new building at Colorado College. 

(2) Horace Trumbauer, architect, Philadelphia. 

(3) Erected 1908-10; Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson, architects. 

(4) Quoted from descriptive pamphlet of the Cadet Chapel, U. S. 
M. A.—4-23-25-3000. 

(5) The last work of Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue; erected in 
1925-26 after his death at a cost of approximately $1,900,000. 

(6) Quoted from the concluding paragraph of Mr. J. D. Rockefeller 
Jr.’s address on the occasion of the dedication of the University 
Chapel (Oct. 28, 1928) as recorded in the University of Chicago 
publication commemorating the event (p. 15). 
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(7) The Literary Digest, November 24, 1928, p. 30. 

(8) Quoted from The University of Chicago bulletin entitled ‘‘The 
University Chapel,’’ by Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

(9) 1925-1928; Cram and Ferguson, architects. The description is 
based upon the Princeton University publication entitled ‘‘The Uni- 
versity Chapel. Descriptive list of Memorials and Gifts’’ (Revised 
Edition), 1929. 

(10) Under date of March 13, 1929. 

(11) Erected in 1904; Howells and Stokes, Architects. 

(12) McKim, Mead and White, Architects. The Ira Allen Chapel 
was completed and dedicated on January 14, 1927. 

(13) Dedicated January 11, 1929. Jens Fredrick Larson, archi- 
tect, Hanover, N. H. The quotation is from a pamphlet entitled, 
‘*The Wabash of the Future.’’ 

(14) Cost $125,000; seating capacity 500; architect the late W. T. 
Downing (succeeded by Pringle and Smith), Atlanta. 

(15) Dedicated in 1917; Cram and Ferguson, architects. It has a 
seating capacity of 900. 

(16) Completed in September, 1926; Ludlow and Peabody, archi- 
tects, New York. The description is based upon a handsomely illus- 
trated pamphlet published by the College. 

(17) Coolidge and Carlson, architects, Boston. It was built in 1913 
and cost $60,000, plus $5,000 for the organ. It seats almost 600. A 
fuller description may be found in the Bates College Bulletin issued 
at the time of the dedication of the building. 

(18) Shepley, Rutan and Coolidge, in making the original sketch, 
followed the motif of Trinity Church in Boston. Clinton E. Day of 
San Francisco prepared the plans and Charles E. Hodges was the 
supervising architect. A descriptive pamphlet, ‘‘Stanford Memorial 
Chureh,’’ by Willis L. Hall, was published at Palo Alto, Calif., in 
1924. 

(19) Completed in 1916; Holmes and Flinn, architects, Chicago. 

(20) John Gray of Pueblo, Colo., has been selected as the architect. 
The description here given is in his own words. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON COLLEGE 
ATHLETICS 


Bert E. Youne, Chairman 
Professor of Indiana University 


Your Commission on College Athletics recommends the 
adoption of the following report: 

The Association of American Colleges has had since early 
in its existence a Commission on College Athletics charged 
with the duty of observing this important activity and of 
reporting and recommending measures to the Association 
from time to time. This Commission is an observer and has 
no disciplinary functions. 

In 1929 this Association received a report from its Com- 
mission on College Athletics advocating vigorous action by 
all its members. In this many other bodies concurred. 

Some years ago the Association requested the Carnegie 
Foundation to make a survey of athletics in the colleges of 
the United States. Many other educational agencies con- 
curred in this request. "We may say that the desire was 
practically universal to have an impartial and scientific 
survey. 

The Carnegie Report has for the first time put in a vol- 
ume what everybody knew before. It has given ys authori- 
tative facts. It has again placed before the colleges of the 
country the question whether college athletics should be on 
an amateur basis, whether they shall represent wholesome 
sport between college men or whether they shall be subsi- 
dized and semi-professional. 

The report is characterized by moderate statement and 
gives a conservative view of the state of college athletics. It 
will go on doing good work for years to come. 

Your Commission recommends the following: 
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A. An indorsement of the Carnegie Report and an ex- 
pression of our appreciation of the services ren- 
dered by the Carnegie Foundation to the cause 
of education by focusing attention upon detri- 
mental excesses and abuses. 

B. We urge each college to make a thorough survey of 
its own athletic conditions, in the light of the 
Carnegie Report. 

C. We recommend that our institutions emphasize in- 
tellectual and cultural aims as being of first im- 
portance in the solution of all college problems. 

D. We transmit this general indorsement of the move- 
ment toward better athletics to all the standard- 
izing agencies and athletic conferences. 





Note: The report was signed by the full Commission: 
Professor Bert E. Young, Indiana University ; Dean Frank 
W. Nicholson, Wesleyan University; Dean Joseph Reiner, 
Loyola University (Chicago) ; President H. M. Gage, Coe 
College; President J. W. Provine, Mississippi College. 
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THE APPOINTMENT SERVICE OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


JOSEPH MAYER 


Executive Secretary of the American Association of 
University Professors 


Several years ago (in 1925) the Association of American 
Colleges adopted a set of principles regarding academic 
freedom and tenure which the American Association of 
University Professors has approved and made the basis for 
its own pronouncements on these subjects. As a reciprocal 
act on its part, the Council recently approved a statement 
with respect to resignations as follows: 


Any provision in regard to notification of resigna- 
tion by a college teacher will naturally depend on the 
conditions of tenure in the institution. If a college 
asserts and exercises the right to dismiss, promote or 
change salary at short notice or exercises the discre- 
tion implied by annual contracts, it must expect that 
members of its staff will feel under no obligations be- 
yond the legal requirements of their contracts. If, on 
the other hand, the institution undertakes to comply 
with the tenure specifications approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, it would seem appropriate 
for a member of the staff to act in accordance with the 
following provisions: 


1. Notification of resignation by a college teacher 
ought in general to be early enough to obviate serious 
embarrassment to the institution, the length of time 
necessary varying with the circumstances of his par- 
ticular case. 

2. Subject to this general principle it would seem 
appropriate that a professor or an associate professor 
should ordinarily give not less than four months’ and 
an assistant professor or instructor not less than three 
months’ notice. 

3. In regard to offering appointments to men in the 
service of other institutions, it is believed that an in- 
formal inquiry as to whether a teacher would be will- 
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ing to consider transfer under specified conditions may 
be made at any time and without previous consultation 
with his superiors, with the understanding, however, 
that if a definite offer follows he will not accept it with- 
out giving such notice as is indicated in the preceding 
provisions. He is at liberty to ask his superior officers 
to reduce, or waive the notification requirements there 
specified, but he should be expected to conform to their 
decision on these points. 

4. Violation of these provisions may be brought to 
the attention of the officers of the Association with the 
possibility of subsequent publication in particular 
eases after the facts are duly established. 


These are significant developments; significant principally 
because they indicate the spirit of cooperation being ex- 
hibited between your Association and ours, between the ad- 
ministrators and the fraternity of scholars, in an effort to 
solve common problems. 

Last February, the American Association of University 
Professors took another important step in the same direc- 
tion when it established an Appointment Service, which is 
as much for the benefit of administrators as it is for its own 
membership. The hope is to facilitate the important func- 
tion of finding the right man for the right place. We are 
now in process of sending out an announcement regarding 
this service, and I have taken the liberty of bringing with 
me a number of copies, so that those present may carry back 
with them a printed statement of what the Association is 
endeavoring to do in this respect. The statement reads in 
part as follows: 


Through the recently established class of Junior 
Membership, open to graduate students, the Service 
can suggest names for the lower academic grades of 
assistantships and instructorships. With the cooper- 
ation of competent specialists, it is in a position to 
aid in selections for important professorships. It can 
often present qualified candidates for fellowships, ex- 
change professorships, and lectureships for summer 
sessions. 
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Appointing officers are supplied, on application to 
the Appointment Service, with the names of carefully 
chosen candidates, accompanied by concise outlines of 
qualifications, brief lists of references, and sources of 
more complete information. The Service does not at- 
tempt to provide letters of recommendation. It fur- 
nishes selected information on the basis of which ap- 
pointing officers may correspond with candidates and 
their sponsors. 

The Appointment Service is maintained at less than 
its cost because the Association wishes to do all in its 
power to render a needed service both to the institu- 
tion and the profession. Members of the Association 
pay an appointment fee when they secure positions 
through the Service. To appointing officers the Ser- 
vice is free. 

For the convenience of members and appointing 
officers each issue of the monthly Bulletin of the Asso- 
ciation contains two lists, ‘‘ Vacancies Reported’’ and 
‘Teachers Available,’’ with brief announcement of 
positions and candidates under key numbers. Inser- 
tions in the department ‘‘ Vacancies Reported’’ are 
made without charge to appointing officers. The an- 
nual subscription to the Bulletin is $2.50. A sample 
copy of a recent issue will be sent on request. 

The Appointment Service places its resources at 
your disposal. You are invited to send in a statement 
of vacancies at any time. A list of candidates will be 
promptly submitted. 


In a most excellent address given at the dinner meeting 
of the American Association of University Professors on 
December 28, last, President Ames, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, outlined some of the respective functions and re- 
sponsibilities of trustees, presidents and faculties. He said, 
among other things, that one of the most difficult questions 
which any college president has to determine and which he 
has to determine very largely for himself, is the question 
of budgetary allotments, the question of what departments 
should be strengthened and what departments should be 
weakened, at times even abandoned. This is naturally a 
serious problem, and where a department is slated for ex- 
tinction the seriousness for the faculty members affected is 
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too obvious to need emphasis. But here again, although 
President Ames is undoubtedly right in asserting that the 
responsibility must for the most part be the president’s own, 
cooperative effort between administration and faculty may 
be exceedingly helpful. It is the hope of the American 
Association of University Professors that its Appointment 
Service may in time become such an effective and efficient 
cooperative instrument that a president’s responsibility in 
such matters as that just mentioned, for example, may be 
considerably lightened. 

The Appointment Service is, as we visualize it, just one 
more step on the road of cooperation which our own two 
organizations have already so effectively entered upon. 
But, after all, I venture to think, tenure and academic 
freedom, and appointments, though representing problems 
which it is necessary to solve satisfactorily, are but prelimi- 
naries in the large cooperative task ahead for both organi- 
zations. Higher education in the United States in the 
twentieth century is beset with many serious problems. The 
relation of college athletics to student health and to intel- 
lectual endeavor is one of them; the relation of courses in 
education to the maintenance of proper instructional meth- 
ods in colleges and universities is another; the devising of 
satisfactory scholarship aptitude tests for college entrance 
is a third; the reorganization of the curriculum against the 
very natural opposition of vested departmental interests, to 
provide synthetic introductory courses in science, literature, 
the social studies, and art, at the one end, and to add neces- 
sary advanced material at the other end, is a fourth and 
still more serious and pressing problem. None of these will 
be solved by the fraternity of scholars alone; none of them, 
I venture to add, can be solved by the administrators alone. 
It is a truly cooperative enterprise all along the line. The 
American Association of University Professors feels privi- 
leged to work shoulder to shoulder with the Association of 
American Colleges in solving these and other joint problems 
of higher education in the United States. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


FOR THE YEAR 1929 


January 16, 1930. 


To the Association of American Colleges: 


Your Treasurer reports the following receipts and dis- 
bursements from January 1, 1929, through December 31, 


1929: 


Receipts: 
Balance on hand Jan. 1, 1929 
Dues from member colleges: 
WDZB 5 At B25 nn eeerressnsne 125.00 
1929 390 at $50 19,500.00 
1929 3 at $25 


BULLETIN sales 
From Carnegie Corporation for Fine Arts 
Book 
Miscellaneous Receipts 
The Effective College sales 
Sales of Commission Reports 
Annual Meeting receipts 
Interest on Deposits 























Disbursements: 
Annual Meeting 1929 
Dues, American Council on Education 
Expenses Executive Committee 
BULLETIN Publication expenses 
Subscriptions to Christian Education. 
Expenses of Executive Secretary’s Office.......... 
Expenses of Commissions 
Expenses of Treasurer’s Office 
Dr. Kelly’s Insurance premium 
Distribution expenses, The Effective College... 
Publication of Book on College Architecture 
‘¢Intellectual Life Project’’ 
Special gift to Dr. Kelly for vacation 
Emergency 














Balance on hand December 31, 1929 


$ 6,527.55 


19,700.00 
2,674.68 


2,500.00 
2.00 
519.47 
10.00 
24.40 
441.13 


$ 570.40 


100.00 
232.15 
3,681.56 
406.00 
14,180.40 
300.37 
228.49 
480.00 


104.80 


3,500.00 
402.69 


$32,399.23 


24,699.15 
$ 7,700.08 
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Of this amount $4,700.08 was on deposit, December 31, 
1929, in the First National Bank of Red Hook, New York 
and $3,000.00 was in the same Bank on Certificate of 
Deposit bearing interest at 414 per cent. 

The balance on hand, exclusive of amounts held in trust 
for special purposes, on December 31, 1928, was $5,527.55. 
At the end of this present year the balance is $7,700.08, 
which means that the assets of the Association have in- 
creased during the present calendar year by $2,172.53. The 
Association now holds no sums in trust for special purposes. 

On the book entitled ‘‘The Effective College’’ the profits 
for the year have been $414.67. The profits on this book 
for last year were $767.63. The total profits to date on 
this publication have therefore been $1,182.30. 

Your Treasurer also submits a schedule showing to what 
extent the receipts and disbursements correspond with the 
authorizations of the budget adopted first in its original 
form, and second as amended by the Executive Committee 
during the year, as follows: 


Bupget ANALYSIS 
Original 
Budget 


Amended 
Budget 


Actual 


Receipts: Business 


Balance Jan. 1, 1929 
Membership dues 


Fine Arts Book 


$ 6,527.55 
20,250.00 
2,000.00 





The Effective College sales 
Interest on deposits 
Miscellaneous 


500.00 
500.00 


$ 6,527.55 
20,100.00 
2,000.00 
2,500.00 
500.00 
500.00 





Disbursements: 
Book on College Architecture... 
Annual Meeting 
Dues American Council on 

Education 





Expenses Executive Committee 


BULLETIN expenditures 
Christian Education subs 


$ 6,527.55 
19,700.00 
2,674.68 
2,500.00 
519.47 
441.13 
34.40 





$29,777.55 


1,000.00 


100.00 
200.00 





$32,127.55 


3,500.00 
750.00 


100.00 
500.00 
4,000.00 
406.00 


$32,399.23 


3,500.00 
570.40 


100.00 
232.15 
3,681.56 
406.00 
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Executive Secretary’s Office 14,675.00 14,400.00 14,180.40 
Expenses of Permanent Com- 

missions 1,000.00 1,000.00 300.37 
Treasurer’s Office 250.00 250.00 228.49 
Dr. Kelly’s insurance 480.00 480.00 480.00 
Special for Dr, Kelly’s vaca- 

tion 500.00 500.00 500.00 
The Effectwe College expenses 250.00 250.00 104.80 
**Tntellectual Life Project’’... 500.00 402.69 
Emergency ; 150.00 12.29 














$22,761.00 $26,786.00 $24,699.15 


A detailed budget will be submitted to you by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee through the Executive Secretary. Your 
Treasurer is of the opinion that the normal resources for 
the coming year from annual balance, membership dues, 
normal BULLETIN sales, interest, and miscellaneous will prob- 
ably not exceed $31,550.00. It is the opinion of the Treas- 
urer that the current balance of the Association ought not 
to be less than $5,000.00 at any time, in order to cover 
emergencies. This means that the total budget for next 
year, in the opinion of the Treasurer, should not exceed 
$26,000.00, as against $24,699.15 actually expended this 
year, unless new resources can be discovered. 

Finally, your Treasurer would report that there are 
happily no members in arrears for dues over a period of 
two years and therefore subject to suspension. The fol- 
lowing colleges have not paid their dues for 1929: 

Cornell College, Iowa 

Des Moines University, Iowa 
Upper Iowa University 
Mississippi College for Women 
Elon College, North Carolina 
Linfield College, Oregon 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) Bernarp I. Bet, 
Treasurer 
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DISCUSSION 


Dr. KELLY: I wish to say, in view of the fact that President Bell 
has expressed a desire to retire from his duties as Treasurer and the 
responsibilities which are incidental to that work, that from my stand- 
point as the Permanent Secretary of the Association I could not feel 
comfortable if I did not take occasion to express my very high appre- 
ciation of the services which he has rendered in such an unselfish man- 
ner to the Association of American Colleges, and the brilliant way in 
which it has been done. President Bell has been Treasurer of this 
Association longer than any other one man. He has taken on him- 
self these burdens year by year. There is a vast amount of drudgery 
involved in it and he has done it cheerfully and effectively as you all 
know. And not only that, but he has had the knack of making reports 
here which when they have appeared on the program have been among 
the most entertaining and interesting features of our entire annual 
sessions. It was said, you know, of William James, that he could 
write metaphysics like a novelist and President Bell has demonstrated 
he can put up a Treasurer’s report in a scintillating form. And so 
for one, I wish to express my appreciation of the services of President 
Bell and I would like all of you who think the same way to please 
stand up. (The motion was seconded and carried by a rising vote.) 

PRESIDENT Guy E. SNAVELY: We have passed the motion unani- 
mously but I would like to speak a word to the motion myself, Mr. 
Treasurer. During the past year it has been my privilege to be with 
the Executive Committee three times out of four and I have had an 
opportunity to become intimately acquainted with Warden Bell and 
I want to add just a bit to Dr. Kelly’s fine statement, that not only 
has he been a good Treasurer, but a most helpful adviser on the 
Executive Committee. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
To the Members of the Association: 


We have this day inspected the books of the Treasurer of 
the Association of American Colleges for the year closing 
December 31, 1929, and find the same in order and the rec- 
ord of Receipts and Disbursements to be in accord with the 
properly approved vouchers for same. 

The balance on hand as of January 1, 1930, is $7,700.08, 
of which $3,000.00 is covered by a certificate of deposit and 
$4,700.08 is in checking account with the First National 
Bank of Red Hook, New York. 

(Signed) C. F. Ross 
CuarLes C. EpMuNDS 
D. M. Key, Chairman 


Washington, D. C. 
January 15, 1930 
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MINUTES OF THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


JANUARY 14-16, 1930 
THE WILLARD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 14 


First Session 

The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges, held at The Willard, Washington, D. C., 
January 14-16, 1930, opened with the annual dinner Tues- 
day evening, January 14, at 7:00 o’clock, with the Presi- 
dent of the Association, President Guy E. Snavely, of 
Birmingham-Southern College, presiding. 

President Boothe C. Davis, of Alfred University, retiring 
President of the Council of Church Boards of Education, 
pronounced the invocation. 

Following the dinner, the meeting was called to order by 
President Snavely at 8:45 o’clock. In his presidential ad- 
dress, President Snavely discussed ‘‘World Peace and the 
College.’? The main address of the evening was delivered 
by Dr. Charles Moore, Chairman of the National Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, who spoke on ‘‘The Place of the Fine 
Arts in Education.’’ 

Referring to the guests of honor, the retiring British 
Ambassador to the United States and Lady Isabella Howard, 
the Vice-President of the Association, President William 
Mather Lewis, of Lafayette College, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, presented a resolution which was adopted 
unanimously by a rising vote. In response, the British 
Ambassador expressed his appreciation and that of Lady 
Isabella, and spoke briefly on the subjects discussed in the 
two addresses previously delivered. (For the resolution 
and response, see pages 9 and 10.) 

The meeting adjourned at 9:45 o’clock. 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 15 


Second Session 

The meeting was called to order by President Snavely at 
10:45 o’clock Wednesday morning, January 15. President 
James R. McCain, of Agnes Scott College, opened the meet- 
ing with a prayer. 

The annual report of the Executive Committee and the 
Executive Secretary was presented by the Permanent Sec- 
retary, Dr. Robert L. Kelly. It was 

Vorrep: That the report be received and that the items 
included in the report requiring adoption be adopted. 

This action included (1) the adoption of the budget as 
presented, (2) the approval of the proposed studies, (3) 
laying on the table for one year, as required, the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the Association increas- 
ing the additional members on the Executive Committee 
from two to four, and (4) the admission of the following 
colleges to membership in the Association: 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga. 

College of Charleston, Charleston, S. C. 

Clemson College, Clemson College, S. C. 

Erskine College, Due West, S. C. 

Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 

Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C. 

Marymount College, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 

New York University, Washington Square College, New 

York, N. Y. 

Niagara University, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
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Seripps College, Claremont, Cal. 
Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga. 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. 


The President announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing committees: 


Committee on Nominations: Dean Archibald L. Bouton, 
New York University, Chairman; Dean Julian Park, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo; Dean Raymond Walters, Swarthmore 
College; Dean Paul H. Musser, University of Pennsylvania; 
President Remsen D. Bird, Occidental College; President 
Joseph H. Apple, Hood College. 

Committee on Resolutions: President John L. Seaton, 
Albion College, Chairman; Chancellor B. F. Finney, Uni- 
versity of the South; President Kerr D. Macmillan, Wells 
College; President Meta Glass, Sweet Briar College; Dean 
John R. Effinger, University of Michigan. 

Auditing Committee: President David M. Key, Millsaps 
College, Chairman ; President Charles K. Edmunds, Pomona 
College; Dean C. F. Ross, Allegheny College. 


President A. N. Ward of Western Maryland College pre- 
sented for the consideration of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, a proposal for raising in a nation-wide campaign, a 
billion dollars for the benefit of the colleges of liberal arts 
and sciences. 

President Frank L. MeVey of the University of Ken- 
tucky, Chairman of the Commission on Educational Sur- 
veys, presented a report of that Commission. It was 


Votep: That the report of the Commission on Educa- 
tional Surveys be received and placed on file. 


Professor George Johnson of The Catholic University of 
America spoke on ‘‘The Recent Development of Catholic 
Colleges.”’ 

The meeting adjourned at 11:50 o’clock so that the dele- 
gates attending the meeting might proceed to the White 
House to be received by and photographed with President 
Hoover at 12:30 o’clock. 
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Third Session 

The meeting was called to order by President Snavely at 
2:40 o’clock, Wednesday afternoon, January 15. 

President James A. Blaisdell of Claremont Colleges and 
Dean Luther P. Eisenhart of Princeton University spoke on 
‘The Intellectual Life in the Colleges.’’ 

President C. C. Mierow of Colorado College gave an illus- 
trated talk on ‘‘College Chapel Buildings in America.’’ 

The meeting adjourned at 4:15 o’clock so that the dele- 
gates might attend the tea provided by the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women at their National Club House. 


Fourth Session 

The meeting was called to order by President Snavely at 
7:40 o’clock Wednesday evening, January 15. 

Under the theme ‘‘The Improvement of College Teach- 
ing,’’ President Albert H. Upham of Miami University dis- 
cussed the educating of college teachers from the point of 
view of the liberal arts college, and Dean Wilbur L. Cross 
of the Graduate School of Yale University continued the 
discussion from the point of view of the graduate school. 

Dr. Henry Suzzallo of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching; the United States Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. William J. Cooper; Dr. Charles H. Judd 
of the University of Chicago; and Dr. Charles R. Mann, 
Director of the American Council on Education, partici- 
pated in the discussion from the floor. It was 

Votep: That the invitation from the United States Com- 
missioner of Education that the Association of American 
Colleges cooperate with the Office of Education in the con- 
templated Federal teacher training survey be referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions for consideration and report; 
and it was further 

Vorep: That the invitation of Dr. Charles R. Mann, 
Chairman of the National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, that the Association of American Colleges appoint a 
conference committee to cooperate with the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions. 


The meeting adjourned at 10:00 o’clock. 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 16 


Fifth Session 


The meeting was called to order by President Snavely at 
10:10 o’clock Thursday morning, January 16. 

Professor Bert E. Young of Indiana University, Chair- 
man of the Commission on College Athletics, presented the 
report of that Commission. It was 


Vorep: That the report of the Commission on College 
Athletics be received and placed on file. 


The Treasurer of the Association, Warden Bernard I. 
Bell of St. Stephen’s College, Columbia University, pre- 
sented the annual report of the Treasurer by title, copies 
having been printed and distributed. It was 


Vorep: That the annual report of the Treasurer be ac- 
cepted subject to the approval of the Auditing Committee; 
and it was further 


Votep: That the appreciation of the Association be ex- 
pressed to the retiring Treasurer, Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, 
for his unselfish and efficient services as Treasurer of the 
Association for the past five years. 


The report of the Auditing Committee was presented by 
President David M. Key of Millsaps College, Chairman of 
that Committee. It was 


Vorep: To adopt the report of the Auditing Committee. 


The following report of the Committee on Nominations 
was presented by Dean Archibald L. Bouton of New York 
University, the Chairman of that Committee: 


REportT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Your Committee as the result of two meetings, one held 
in New York on December 28, the other held in Washing- 
ton on January 15, has agreed upon the following nomina- 
tions of officers and committees and commissions of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges for the year 1930: 
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President—Dean L. P. Eisenhart, of Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

Vice President—Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia 
College. 

Treasurer—President W. M. Lewis of Lafayette College. 


The membership of the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation regularly consists of the holders of these three 
offices, and, in addition the permanent Executive Secretary, 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, and two members at large from the 
Association. The Committee takes this occasion to express 
warm appreciation of the devoted and efficient service, so 
long rendered, of Dr. Kelly to the work of the Association 
and to rejoice in his progress toward the complete recovery 
of his health and activity. As the two additional members- 
at-large of the Executive Committee, we nominate— 


Chancellor 8. P. Capen of the University of Buffalo 
President J. L. MeConaughy of Wesleyan University 


In view of the special project to be sponsored by the 
Association in the attempt to appraise the present intellec- 
tual life in the undergraduate colleges of the country, it is 
recommended that the Association appoint a special Ad- 
visory Committee of a representative character to be avail- 
able for conference with the Executive Committee. Should 
the Association find itself ready to approve the appointment 
of such committee, the Nominating Committee is prepared 
to present the names of suchan Advisory Committee 
of twenty-five members; but will await the pleasure of this 
meeting before doing so. 

Representation of the Association on Standing Commit- 
tees and Commissions is nominated as follows: 


To the American Council on Education: 
Representative for three years: President Guy E. Snavely, of 
Birmingham-Southern College. 
Representative for two years: Chancellor 8S. P. Capen, of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 
Representative for one year: President J. Edgar Park, of Wheaton 
College. 


To the National Research Council: 
Professor Arthur H. Compton, University of Chicago (continued). 
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Commission on College Architecture and College Instruction in Fine 
Arts: 
President Fredrick C. Ferry, Hamilton College, Chairman. 
President F. P. Keppel, The Carnegie Corporation. 
President W. P. Few, Duke University. 
Mr. J. Fredrick Larson, Dartmouth College. 
Mr, A. B. Ruddock, Occidental College. 


Commission on College Athletics: 
Dean Clarence Mendell, Yale University, Chairman.* 
Dean Frank W. Nicholson, Wesleyan University. 
Dean Joseph Reiner, Loyola University. 
President J. W. Provine, Mississippi College. 
President Harry M. Gage, Coe College. 


Commission on the Cost of College Education: 
President D. J. Cowling, Carleton College, Chairman. 
Controller C. C. Wintringer, Princeton University. 
Auditor N, C, Plimpton, The University of Chicago. 
Controller Robert B. Stewart, Purdue University. 
Professor Floyd W. Reeves, The University of Chicago. 


Commission on Educational Surveys: 
President F. L, MeVey, University of Kentucky, Chairman, 
Professor C. C. McCracken, Ohio State University. 
Professor C, H. Judd, The University of Chicago. 


Commission on Enlistment and Training of College Teachers: 
President E. H. Wilkins, Oberlin College, Chairman, 
President James L. McConaughy, Wesleyan University. 
President Albert Britt, Knox College. 

Dean Marshall 8S. Brown, New York University. 
Dean Charles L. Raper, Syracuse University, 


Commission on Faculty and Student Scholarship: 
President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College, Chairman. 
Dean C. 8. Boucher, The University of Chicago. 
Dean C. Mildred Thompson, Vassar College. 
Dean Julian Park, University of Buffalo. 
President C. D, Gray, Bates College. 


Commission on Organization of the College Curriculum: 
President Frank P, Day, Union College, Chairman. 
President Arthur E. Morgan, Antioch College. 
* Subsequently resigned as Chairman and President Gage was ap- 
pointed to that office. 
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President N. F. Coleman, Reed College, 
President Ada L. Comstock, Radcliffe College. 
Dean A. C. Hanford, Harvard University. 


Commission on Permanent and Trust Funds: 
Raymond N. Ball, Treasurer, University of Rochester, Chairman.* 
Vice-President Lloyd Steere, The University of Chicago. 
F. L. Jackson, Treasurer, Davidson College. 
Dr. A. W. Anthony, Trustee, Bates College. 
President Rees E. Tulloss, Wittenberg College. 


Committee on Publications: 


The President, ex-officio. 
The Executive Secretary, ex-officio. 
The Treasurer, ex-0fficio. 


When the Committee’s suggestions were requested Dean 
Bouton submitted the following proposed membership of 
the Advisory Committee to the Executive Committee for 
1930: 


Warden B. I. Bell, St. Stephen’s College 


Dean C. S. Boucher, The University of Chicago 

Dean J. H. Coffin, Whittier College 

President N. F. Coleman, Reed College 

Dean J. R. Effinger, University of Michigan 

Professor Norman Foerster, University of North Carolina 

President H. M. Gage, Coe College 

President C. D. Gray, Bates College 

Dean A. C. Hanford, Harvard University 

Professor A. M. Harmon, Yale University 

President Hamilton Holt, Rollins College 

President Robert M. Hutchins, The University of Chicago 

Dean J. B. Johnston, University of Minnesota 

President F. J. Kelly, University of Idaho 

President W. A. Maddox, Rockford College 

President Cloyd Marvin, George Washington University 

Professor Alexander Meiklejohn, University of Wisconsin 

Professor Edward Mims, Vanderbilt University 

President Bromly Oxnam, DePauw University 

* Resigned from the Commission, January 27, 1930. Mr. Raymond 
L. Thompson, of the University of Rochester, subsequently elected 
by the Executive Committee to fill the vacancy. Dr. Anthony ap- 
pointed chairman. 
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Dean Julian Park, University of Buffalo 

President Guy E. Snavely, Birmingham-Southern College 
Dean C. Mildred Thompson, Vassar College 

President Rees E. Tulloss, Wittenberg College 

Dean Raymond Walters, Swarthmore College 

President H. N. Wriston, Lawrence College. 


Vorep: That the Secretary cast a ballot for the election 
of the officers and commission members nominated. 


The Secretary reported that the ballot had been cast and 
the President announced that the officers and commission 
members nominated had been duly elected. It was further 

Votep: That the final selection of members of the pro- 


posed Advisory Committee be referred to the incoming 
Executive Committee. 


Professor Joseph Mayer, fraternal delegate of the Ameri- 
ean Association of University Professors, presented a paper 
on ‘‘The Placement Service of the American Association of 
University Professors.’’ 


Dean Gordon J. Laing, of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Literature of the University of Chicago, presented a 
paper on ‘‘The Doctor of Philosophy and College Teach- 
ing.’’ 

The following report of the Committee on Resolutions was 
presented by President John L. Seaton of Albion College, 
Chairman of the Committee: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. ON RESOLUTIONS 


Your Committee is happily able to present a brief report: 


(1) The first item relates to a proposal that at least one 
billion dollars be raised in a nation-wide campaign for the 
benefit of colleges of liberal arts. The plan as outlined con- 
templates the agency of the Association of American Col- 
leges in projecting the campaign and presumably in guid- 
ing it. 

Because of the extent and importance of the proposal it 
appears impossible for the Association in the limited time 
at its disposal to give the matter as full consideration as it 
requires. We recommend, therefore, that it be referred to 
the Executive Committee of the Association. 
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(2) The second item deals with the survey of institutions 
engaged in training teachers. Your Committee recommends 
the following action: 

Wuereas: The liberal arts college is and has been for a 
long time engaged in training teachers; be it 

REsoLveD: By the Association of American Colleges that 
a plan to have a national survey of institutions engaged in 
training teachers be approved; and further that this Asso- 
ciation stand ready to assist this survey in any way that 
may be suggested by the Commissioner of Education. 


(3) We recommend that the Association of American 
Colleges request the United States Bureau of Education to 
collect and compile separately information concerning lib- 
eral arts colleges, and that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Association to cooperate 
with the Bureau in carrying this recommendation into 
effect. 


(4) In connection with the remarks made last night by 
Dr. Charles R. Mann, we recommend that the Executive 
Committee appoint a committee of five to cooperate with the 
National Advisory Committee on Education. 


Votep: To adopt the report of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 


Presidents A. N. Ward of Western Maryland College, 
Joseph H. Apple of Hood College, and Daniel L. Marsh of 
Boston University, and Dean Karl T. Waugh of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California participated in the discus- 
sion from the floor of the first recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

Following an inquiry into the results of a vacation voted 
to the Executive Secretary at the meeting of the Associa- 
tion at Chattanooga last year, it was 


Votep: That Robert L. Kelly be permitted to take a 
month or more for rest and recreation at such time as he 
found it convenient and that an appropriation of $500 be 
made from the funds of the Association for that purpose. 

The meeting adjourned sime die at 12:00 noon. 

(Signed) Arcuie M. PaLMEr 
For the Secretary 
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MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES, 1930 


The Association of American Colleges is not a standardizing agency. 
Election to membership does not involve any kind of academic status 
except that stipulated in the By-Laws of the Association. By order 
of the Association, in the case of universities the unit of membership 
is the university college of liberal arts. Unless otherwise indicated 
the name of the president is given in the column headed Executive 
Officer. 


INSTITUTION EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
ALABAMA 


Alabama College, Montevallo O. C. Carmichael 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham Guy E. Snavely 
Howard College, Birmingham John C. Dawson 
Judson College, Marion E. V. Baldy 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill Joseph M. Walsh 
Woman’s College of Alabama, Montgomery. -W. D. Agnew 

















ARIZONA 
University of Arizona, Tucson F. ©. Lockwood, Dean 





ARKANSAS 
Arkansas College, Batesville E. B. Tucker 
Hendrix-Henderson College, Conway. J. H. Reynolds 
Ouachita College, Arkadelphia. Charles D. Johnson 











CALIFORNIA 

Claremont Colleges 

Pomona College, Claremont. Charles K. Edmunds 

Scripps College, Claremont E. J. Jaqua 
Dominican College, San Rafael... Sister H. Raymond, Dean 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland... Sister Mary Austin 
Mills College, Mills College Aurelia H. Reinhardt 
Occidental College, Los Angeles Remsen duBois Bird 
College of the Pacific, Stockton Tully C. Knoles 
University of Redlands, Redlands. V. Leroy Duke 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s College Brother Lewis 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles...R, B. von KleinSmid 
Stanford University, Stanford University. Robert E. Swain, Acting 
Whittier College, Whittier. W. F. Dexter 
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COLORADO 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs 
University of Denver, Denver 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto. 


Charles C. Mierow 
Frederick M. Hunter 
Mother M. Eustachia 








CONNECTICUT 
Connecticut College for Women, New London...........Katharine Blunt 


Trinity College, Hartford 


Remsen B. Ogilby 





Wesleyan University, Middletown 


J. L. McConaughy 








Yale University, New Haven 


DELAWARE 
University of Delaware,* Newark 


James R. Angell 


Walter Hullihen 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The American University, Washington.............George B. Woods, Dean 
The Catholic University of America, Washington. 
George Washington University, Washington... ccs C. H. Marvin 


Georgetown University, Washington 


Coleman Nevils 





Howard University, Washington 


Mordecai W. Johnson 








Trinity College, Washington 


FLORIDA © 


Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee 
John B. Stetson University, Deland 


Sister Julia 


Edward Conradi 
Lincoln Hulley 





Hamilton Holt 





Rollins College, Winter Park 
Southern College, Lakeland 


Ludd M. Spivey 





GEORGIA 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur. 


James R. McCain 





H. J. Pearce 





Brenau College, Gainesville 
Emory University, Emory University 


Harvey W. Cox 





Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 


...J. L. Beeson 





University of Georgia, Athens 
Mercer University, Macon 


C. M. Snelling 
Spright Dowell 





Morehouse College, Atlanta 


John Hope 





Piedmont College, Demorest. 


Frank E. Jenkins 





Shorter College, Rome 


W. D. Furry 





Florence M. Read 





Spelman College, Atlanta. 
Wesleyan College, Macon 


Wm. F. Quillian 





Gooding College, Wesleyan 





Charles W. Tenney 
W. J. Boone 





College of Idaho, Caldwell 
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ILLINOIS 
Augustana College, Rock Island 


Gustav A. Andreen 





O. R. Jenks 





Aurora College, Aurora. 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria. 


F, R. Hamilton 





Carthage College, Carthage 


Jacob Diehl 








University of Chicago, Chicago 
DePaul University, Chicago. 


C. 8. Boucher, Dean 
Thos. F. Levan 





Eureka College, Eureka. 


J. M. Allen, Acting 








Greenville College, Greenville. 
Illinois College, Jacksonville 





Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington............ 


Leslie R. Marston 


John Griffith Ames, Acting 


same Wm. J. Davidson 


Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville... Clarence P. McClelland 


James Millikin University, Decatur. 


Mark E. Penney 





Albert Britt 





Knox College, Galesburg 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest 


H. M. Moore 





Lincoln College, Lincoln 


A. E. Turner 








Lombard College, Galesburg 
Loyola University, Chicago 


George G. Davis 
Joseph Reiner, Dean 





McKendree College, Lebanon 


Cameron Harmon 





T. H. McMichael 





Monmouth College, Monmouth 
Mount Morris College, Mount Morris 


C. Ernest Davis 





North Central College, Naperville 


E. E. Rall 





Walter Dill Scott 





Northwestern University, Evanston 
Rockford College, Rockford 


William A. Maddox 





Rosary College, River Forest 


Sister Mary Evelyn, Dean 








St. Viator College, Bourbonnais 
St. Xavier Woman’s College, Chicago 


J. W. P. Maguire 
Mother Mary Cyril 





Shurtleff College, Alton 


George M. Potter 








Wheaton College, Wheaton 
Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 


James O. Buswell 
Edward C. Jenkins 





INDIANA 
Butler University, Indianapolis. 


Robert J. Aley 





Garfield B. Oxnam 





De Pauw University, Greencastle 
Earlham College, Richmond 


William C. Dennis 





Evansville College, Evansville. 


Earl E. Harper 








Franklin College, Franklin 
Hanover College, Hanover 


Homer P. Rainey 
Albert G. Parker, Jr. 





Indiana Central College, Indianapolis 


I. J. Good 





Indiana University, Bloomington 


Wm. L, Bryan 





Manchester College, North Manchester. 


Otho Winger 





University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame............,..Chas. L. O’Donnell 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute.....}ohn B. Peddle, Acting 
St. Mary’s of Notre Dame, Notre Dame...............Mother M. Pauline 
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St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 


Taylor University, Upland 


Mother Mary Raphael 


John Paul 








Wabash College, Crawfordsville. 


IOWA 


L. B. Hopkins 





Buena Vista College, Storm Lake. 
Central College, Pella. 


E. L. Jones 
John Wesselink 





Clarke College, Dubuque 





Sister Mary Clara Russell 





Coe College, Cedar Rapids. 
Columbia College, Dubuque 


Harry M. Gage 
Thos. Conroy 





Cornell College, Mt. Vernon 





Drake University, Des Moines. 





University of Dubuque, Dubuque 


Herbert J. Burgstahler 
Daniel W. Morehouse 


Paul H. Buchholz 





J. H. T. Main 





Grinnell College, Grinnell 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant. 


James E. Coons 





Luther College, Decorah 


Oscar L. Olson 





Frank E. Mossman 





Morningside College, Sioux City. 
Parsons College, Fairfield 





Penn College, Oskaloosa. 


Clarence W. Greene 
H. L. McCracken 





John L. Hillman 





Simpson College, Indianola. 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette 


J. W. Dickman 





Charles A. Mock 





Western Union College, Le Mars. 


KANSAS 





Baker University, Baldwin City. 
Bethany College, Lindsborg. 


Wallace B. Fleming 


..Ernest F, Pihlblad 





College of Emporia, Emporia. 


John B. Kelly 





W. O. Mendenhall 





Friends University, Wichita. 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina. 


L. B. Bowers 





McPherson College, McPherson 


V. F. Schwalm 








Ottawa University, Ottawa 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s 


Erdmann Smith 
Francis J. O’Hern 





Southwestern College, Winfield 


Ezra T. Franklin 





Sterling College, Sterling 


Ross T. Campbell 





Washburn College, Topeka. 


P. P. Womer 








University of Wichita, Wichita 


KENTUCKY 


Harold W. Foght 


L. R. Akers 





Asbury College, Wilmore 
Berea College, Berea 


W. J. Hutchins 





Centre College, Danville 


Charles J. Turck 





M. B. Adams 





Georgetown College, Georgetown 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 


P. P. Boyd, Dean 
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University of Louisville, Louisville R. A. Kent 
Nazareth College, Louisville Sister Berenice, Dean 
Transylvania College, Lexington. Elmer G. Campbell, Acting 





LOUISIANA 
Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport. George S. Sexton 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston Geo. W. Bond 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette.....Kpdwin L. Stephens 





MAINE 


Bates College, Lewiston Clifton D. Gray 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick Kenneth C. M. Sills 
Colby College, Waterville Franklin W. Johnson 
University of Maine, Orono Harold 8. Boardman 














MARYLAND 
Goucher College, Baltimore Dorothy Stimson 
Hood College, Frederick Joseph H. Apple 
University of Maryland, College Park Raymond A. Pearson 
Morgan College, Baltimore. John O. Spencer 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore._..Sister M. Philemon 
St. John’s College, Annapolis. Robert E. Bacon, Dean 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg Sister Paula 
Washington College, Chestertown Paul E. Titsworth 
Western Maryland College, Westminster. A. N. Ward 























MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst College, Amherst. Arthur S. Pease 
Boston College, Boston James H. Dolan 
Boston University, Boston Daniel L. Marsh 
Clark College, Worcester. Wallace W. Atwood 
Harvard University, Cambridge A. Lawrence Lowell 
Holy Cross College, Worcester. J. M. Fox 
International Y. M. C. A. College, Springfield L. L. Doggett 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley Mary Emma Woolley 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge Ada L. Comstock 
Simmons College, Boston Henry Lefavour 
Smith College, Northampton W. A. Neilson 
Tufts College, Tufts College John A. Cousens 
Wellesley College, Wellesley. Ellen F. Pendleton 
Wheaton College, Norton J. Edgar Park 
Williams College, Williamstown Harry A. Garfield 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester. econ Ralph Earle 
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MICHIGAN 


Adrian College, Adrian Harlan L. Feeman 
Albion College, Albion John L. Seaton 
Alma College, Alma Harry Means Crooks 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale. Wm. Gear Spencer 
Hope College, Holland Edward D. Dimnent 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo. Allan Hoben 
Marygrove College, Detroit Geo. Hermann Derry 
Michigan State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, East 

Lansing. Robert 8S. Shaw 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor John R, Effinger, Dean 
Olivet College, Olivet. A. E. Vestling 





























MINNESOTA 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis. George Sverdrup 
Carleton College, Northfield D. J. Cowling 
Concordia College, Moorhead J. N. Brown 
Hamline University, St. Paul Alfred F. Hughes 
Macalester College, St. Paul John C. Acheson 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul Sister Antonia 
St. Olaf College, Northfield L. W. Boe 
College of St. Teresa, Winona.................Sister Mary A. Molloy, Dean 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul Matthew Schumacher 


























MISSISSIPPI 


Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain.. Lawrence T. Lowrey 
Millsaps College, Jackson David M. Key 
Mississippi College, Clinton J. W. Provine 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus 
Mississippi Woman’s College, Hattiesburg J. L. Johnson 
University of Mississippi, University: Alfred W. Milden, Dean 














MISSOURI 


Central College, Fayette W. F. McMurry 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton John Hepler Wood 
Drury College, Springfield T. W. Madal 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles John L. Roemer 
University of Missouri, Columbia. F, M. Tisdel, Dean 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall Geo. H. Mack 
Park College, Parkville. F. W. Hawley 
St. Louis University, St. Louis Thos. M. Knapp 
Tarkio College, Tarkio J. A. Thompson 
Washington University, St. Louis George R. Throop 
Webster College, Webster Groves. M. Louise, Dean 
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Westminster College, Fulton M. E. Melvin 
William Jewell College, Liberty. John F. Herget 





MONTANA 
Intermountain Union College, Helena. Wendell S. Brooks 





NEBRASKA 
Cotner College, Bethany. James B. Welden 
Creighton University, Omaha Wm. H. Agnew 
Doane College, Crete Edwin B. Dean 
Grand Island College, Grand Island.......heorge Sutherland, Acting 
Hastings College, Hastings Calvin H. French 
Midland College, Fremont H. F. Martin 
Nebraska Wesleyan Univ., University Place.............. I. B. Schreckengast 
York College, York J. R. Overmiller 




















NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dartmouth College, Hanover. Ernest M. Hopkins 
University of New Hampshire, Durham E. M. Lewis 








NEW JERSEY 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood Mother Mary John 
The New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, 

Mabel S. Douglass, Dean 
Princeton University, Princeton Luther P. Eisenhart, Dean 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick ‘ew Ohn M, Thomas 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station Marie José, Dean 
Upsala College, East Orange. Carl G. Erickson, Dean 

















NEW MEXICO 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque..........cccc. J. F. Zimmerman 


NEW YORK 


Adelphi College, Garden City Frank D. Blodgett 
Alfred University, Alfred Boothe C. Davis 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo Samuel P, Capen 
Canisius College, Buffalo. Rudolph J. Eichhorn 
Colgate University, Hamilton George B. Cutten 
Columbia University 

Columbia College, New York... Herbert E, Hawkes, Dean 

St. Stephen’s College, Annandale-on-Hudson..B. I. Bell, Warden 
Cornell University, Ithaca. Robert M. Ogden, Dean 
D’Youville College, Buffalo Mother Mary of Good Counsel 
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Elmira College, Elmira. Frederick Lent 
Fordham University, New York William J. Duane 
Hamilton College, Clinton Frederick C. Ferry 
Hobart College, Geneva. Murray Bartlett 
Keuka College, Keuka Park A. H. Norton 
Manhattan College, New York Brother Cornelius 
Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson Sister M. Gerard 
College of the City of New York, New York.............F. B. Robinson 
College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York..........Sister Josephine Rosaire 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle. Mother M. Ignatius 
New York University 

University College, New York Archibald L. Bouton, Dean 

Washington Square College, New York James B. Munn, Dean 
Niagara University, Niagara Falls. John J. O’Byrne, Dean 
University of Rochester, Rochester Rush Rhees 
Russell Sage College, Troy J. L. Meader 
College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville Charlotte Lewis 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn Thomas F. Ryan, Dean 
St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn......William T. Dillon, Dean 
St. Lawrence University, Canton Richard E. Sykes 
College of St. Rose, Albany. Sister M. Gonzaga 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs. Henry T. Moore 
Syracuse University, Syracuse. Charles W. Flint 
Union College, Schenectady Frank P. Day 
United States Military Academy, West Point.....Lucius H. Holt, Dean 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie H. N. MacCracken 
Wagner College, Staten Island C. F. Dapp 
Wells College, Aurora. Kerr D. Macmillan 



























































NORTH CAROLINA 
Catawba College, Salisbury. Elmer R. Hoke 
Davidson College, Davidson Walter L. Lingle 
Duke University, Durham Ww. P. Few 
Elon College, Elon College W. A. Harper 
Guilford College, Guilford College Raymond Binford 
Meredith College, Raleigh C. E. Brewer 
North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro...................0. I, Foust 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill Addison Hibbard, Dean 
Salem College, Winston-Salem H. E. Rondthaler 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest Francis P. Gaines 


























NORTH DAKOTA 





Jamestown College, Jamestown 
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OHIO 
University of Akron, Akron. George F. Zook 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs... Arthur E. Morgan 
Ashland College, Ashland Edwin E. Jacobs 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea. Albert B. Storms 
Bluffton College, Bluffton 8. K. Mosiman 
Capital University, Columbus Otto Mees 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. F. W. Chandler, Dean 
University of Dayton, Dayton Bernard P. O’Reilly 
Defiance College, Defiance Albert G. Caris 
Denison University, Granville A. A. Shaw 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin Charles E. Miller 
Hiram College, Hiram M. L. Bates 
John Carroll University, Cleveland B. J. Rodman 
‘Kenyon College, Gambier. William F. Peirce 
Lake Erie College, Painesville Vivian B. Small 
Marietta College, Marietta. Edward 8. Parsons 
Miami University, Oxford Alfred H,. Upham 
Mount Union College, Alliance W. H. McMaster 
Muskingum College, New Concord J. Knox Montgomery 
Oberlin College, Oberlin Ernest H. Wilkins 
Ohio Northern University, Ada. Robert Williams 
Ohio University, Athens E. B. Bryan 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. Edmund D. Soper 
Otterbein College, Westerville W. G. Clippinger 
Rio Grande College, Rio Grande Willard W. Bartlett 
St. John’s College, Toledo William H. Fitzgerald 
St. Xavier College, Cincinnati H. F. Brockman 
University of the City. of Toledo, Toledo Henry J. Doermann 
Western College for Women, Oxford W. W. Boyd 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland R. E. Vinson 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce. Gilbert H. Jones 
Wilmington College, Wilmington B. O. Skinner 
Wittenberg College, Springfield... Rees E. Tulloss 
College of Wooster, Wooster C. F. Wishart 































































































OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 

H. G. Bennett 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee W. W. Phelan 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City...........Eugene M. Antrim 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha.._.....Howard Taylor, Dean 
Phillips University, East Enid I. N. McCash 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa John D. Finlayson 
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OREGON 
Linfield College, McMinnville L. W. Riley 
Pacific University, Forest Grove John F. Dobbs 
Reed College, Portland N. F. Coleman 











PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading W. F. Teel 
Allegheny College, Meadville. James A. Beebe 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr. Marion Edwards Park 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg E. W. Hunt 
Dickinson College, Carlisle Mervin G. Filler 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. Kenneth G. Matheson 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster......Henry Harbaugh Apple 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls. McLeod M. Pearce 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg. Henry W. A. Hanson 
Grove City College, Grove City. Weir C. Ketler 
Haverford College, Haverford W. W. Comfort 
Immaculata College, Immaculata Mother M. Loyola 
Juniata College, Huntingdon M. G. Brumbaugh 
Lafayette College, Easton William Mather Lewis 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville G. D. Gossard 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem Charles Russ Richards 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University. Wm. H. Johnson 
Marywood College, Scranton Mother Mary William 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown John A. W. Haas 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh Cora H. Coolidge 
Pennsylvania State College, State College. R. D. Hetzel 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Josiah H. Penniman 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh John G. Bowman 
St. Francis College, Loretto. Raphael Breheny 
St. Thomas College, Scranton George Lewis 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg Daniel R. Sullivan 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore Frank Aydelotte 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 

Thiel College, Greenville E. Clyde Xander 
Ursinus College, Collegeville George L. Omwake 
Villanova College, Villanova. James H. Griffin 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washington S. 8. Baker 
Westminster College, New Wilmington............ ..W. Charles Wallace 
Wilson College, Chambersburg. Ethelbert D. Warfield 




























































































RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence Clarence A, Barbour 
Providence College, Providence D. M. Galliher, Dean 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
College of Charleston, Charleston Harrison Randolph 
Chicora College for Women, Columbia 8S. C. Byrd 
Clemson College, Clemson College E. W. Sikes 
Coker College, Hartsville. Carlyle Campbell 
Converse College, Spartanburg R. P. Pell 
Erskine College, Due West Robert C. Grier 
Furman University, Greenville. W. J. McGlothlin 
Limestone College, Gaffney. R. C. Granberry 
Presbyterian College of South Carolina, Clinton.............John MceSween 
University of South Carolina, Columbia... .-D, M. Douglas 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill James P, Kinard 
Wofford College, Spartanburg Henry N. Snyder 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell Earl A. Roeadman 
Huron College, Huron R. C. Agne 
Yankton College, Yankton George W. Nash 









































TENNESSEE 
Carson and Newman College, Jefferson City................... James T. Warren 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga... Alexander Guerry 
Cumberland University, Lebanon. anest L. Stockton 
Fisk University, Nashville. Thomas E. Jones 
Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate. Hervin U. Roop 
Maryville College, Maryville. Samuel Tyndale Wilson 
Milligan College, Milligan H. J. Derthick 
University of the South, Sewanee. B. F. Finney 
Southwestern, Memphis. Charles E. Diehl 
Tusculum College, Greeneville Charles O. Gray 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville. J. H, Kirkland 


TEXAS 
Baylor College for Women, Belton John C. Hardy 
Baylor University, Waco. Samuel P. Brooks 
College of Industrial Arts, Denton L. H. Hubbard 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood Edward Godbold 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio Mother M. Columkille 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio............. H. A. Constantineau 
Rice Institute, Houston E. O. Lovett 
Simmons College, Abilene. Jefferson D. Sandefer 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas. Charles C. Selecman 
Scuthwestern University, Georgetown King Vivion 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth E. M. Waits 
Trinity University, Waxahachie J. H. Burma 
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UTAH 


Brigham Young University, Provo F. 8. Harris 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City George Thomas 








VERMONT 


Middlebury College, Middlebury. Paul D. Moody 
Norwich University, Northfield Charles H. Plumley 








VIRGINIA 


Bridgewater College, Bridgewater. Paul H. Bowman 
Emory and Henry College, Emory J. N. Hillman 
Hollins College, Hollins M. Estes Cocke, Dean 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg J. T. T. Hundley 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland R. E. Blackwell 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg.............. Dice R. Anderson 
University of Richmond, Richmond F. W. Boatwright 
Roanoke College, Salem Charles J. Smith 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar Meta Glass 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington John A. Lejeune 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg Julian A. Burruss 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington...Robert H. Tucker, Acting 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg... A. C. Chandler 





























WASHINGTON 


College of Puget Sound, Tacoma Edward H. Todd 
Whitman College, Walla Walla. S. B. L. Penrose 








WEST VIRGINIA 
Bethany College, Bethany. Cloyd Goodnight 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins. James E. Allen 
Marshall College, Huntington Marshall P. Shawkey 
Salem College, Salem 8. O. Bond 
West Virginia State College, Institute. John W. Davis 
West Virginia University, Morgantown John BR, Turner 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon. Homer E. Wark 




















WISCONSIN 
Beloit College, Beloit Irving Maurer 
Carroll College, Waukesha. Wm. Arthur Ganfield 
Lawrence College, Appleton Henry M. Wriston 
Marquette University, Milwaukee Wm. M. Magee 
Milton College, Milton Alfred E. Whitford 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee Lucia R. Briggs 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
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Northland College, Ashland J. D. Brownell 
Ripon College, Ripon Silas Evans 








FOREIGN 
Ginling College, Nanking, China. Yi fang Wu 





HONORARY MEMBERS 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science 

The American Association of University Professors 

American Association of University Women 

The American Council of Learned Societies 

The American Council on Education 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 

The Carnegie Corporation 

The General Education Board 

Institute of International Education 

The National Research Council 

The Rockefeller Foundation 

The Social Science Research Council 

The United States Office of Education 

The officers of the Council of Church Boards of Education and the 
General Secretaries of its constituent Boards. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The purpose of the Association shall be the promotion of 
higher education in all its forms in the colleges which shall 
become members of this Association, and the prosecution of 
such plans as may make more efficient the institutions in- 
cluded in its membership. 


Name: The name of this Association shall be the ‘‘ Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges.’’ 


Membership: All colleges which conform to the definition 
of a minimum college given in the By-Laws may become 
members of this Association. The General Secretaries of 
Chureh Boards of Education and officials of educational 
foundations and other cooperating agencies may be elected 
to honorary membership. 


Representation: Every institution recognized as a mem- 
ber of this Association shall be entitled to representation 
in each meeting of the Association by an accredited repre- 
sentative. Other members of the Faculty or Board of 
Trustees of any institution belonging to this Association, 
the officers of Church Boards cooperating with such an in- 
stitution and the representatives of Foundations and other 
cooperating agencies, shall be entitled to all the privileges 
of representatives except the right to vote. Each institu- 
tion recognized as a member of the Association shall be 
entitled to one vote on any question before the Association, 
the vote to be cast by its accredited representative. 


Officers: The Association shall elect a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be 
charged with the duties usually connected with their respec- 
tive offices. The Secretary shall be the permanent executive 
officer of the Association, and shall serve without term until 
his successor is elected. The other officers shall serve for 
one year, or until their successors are duly elected. The 
Association shall also elect two others who, with the four 
officers named above, shall constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association. The President of the Association 
shall be ex-officio chairman of the Executive Committee. 
The election of officers shall be by ballot. 
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Meetings: At least one meeting of the Association shall 
be held in each calendar year. Special meetings may be 
called by the Executive Committee, provided that four 
weeks’ notice be given each institution connected with the 
Association. Representatives of twenty-five members of the 
Association shall be necessary to form a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 


By-Laws: The Association may enact By-Laws for its 
own government not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
Constitution. 


Vacancies: The Executive Committee is authorized to fill 
vacancies ad interim in the offices of the Association. 


Amendments: Amendments to the foregoing Constitution 
may be offered at any regular annual meeting, and shall be 
in writing, signed by the mover and two (2) seconds. They 
shall then lie on the table until the next annual meeting, 
and shall require for their adoption the affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of the members then present. 


By-Laws 


1. In order to be eligible to membership in this Associa- 
tion institutions shall require fifteen units for admission to 
the freshman class and 120 semester hours, or an equiva- 
lent, for graduation. 


2. Applications for membership shall be made to the 
Executive Committee, which shall, after investigation of 
the standing of the institution, recommend to the Asso- 


ciation. 


3. The annual dues shall be fifty dollars per mem- 
ber. Non-payment of dues for two successive years shall 
cause forfeiture of membership. 


4. The place of the annual meeting of the Association 
shall be determined each year by the Executive Committee. 


5. All expenditure of the funds of the Association shall 
be authorized by the Association, or, subject to later ap- 
proval by the Association, by the Executive Committee. 


6. The President shall appoint a Committee on Resolu- 
tions at the beginning of each annual meeting, to which 
shall be referred for consideration and recommendation all 
special resolutions offered by members of the Association. 
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7. The Secretary is authorized to mail three copies of all 
official bulletins to all institutions which are members of 
the Association. Additional subscriptions, either for the 
institution or for any officer or faculty member, may be 
made at a special rate. 


Po.icy 
In accordance with the action of the Association, the 
working policy of the Association is a policy of inclusive- 
ness and interhelpfulness rather than of exclusiveness. 


Adopted as revised January 15, 1926. 
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BOOK AND PUBLICITY EXHIBITS 


As a service feature, exhibits of college publicity ma- 
terial and of professional books in the field of college 
administration and college teaching were arranged as part 
of the program of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges. 

For the publicity exhibit the colleges contributed rep- 
resentative samples of literature and other material that 
they have found valuable, both as regular college publicity 
and in connection with money-raising, recruiting and good 
will campaigns. 

Through the cooperation and painstaking efforts of 
Dwight R. Furness, Director of Publicity of the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the material 
submitted by the colleges was classified, mounted when 
necessary and assembled in form for display so that it 
might be studied by those attending the meeting. 

Included in the exhibit were such types of published lit- 
erature as: college catalogues, student annuals, student 
handbooks, booklets, letter inserts, pamphlets and brochures 
about the college, about college life in general and about 
the value and purpose of college, including books of views 
and student recruiting literature. 

A number of colleges sent collections of news releases in- 
cluding samples of stories sent to newspapers and other 
publications, also samples of their regular mimeographed 
or printed news service. Many feature articles about the 
college or about phases of its work, which had appeared 
in newspapers and magazines, were submitted, also samples 
of photographs sent to the press. 

Proofs or clippings of advertisements, where used, were 
to be found in the collection, as were posters for use in 
street cars, in show windows, or for general display. A 
number of calendars depicting scenes of the college campus 
or student body were submitted. 
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With the increased use of radio as a medium of pub- 
licity, one of the most popular classifications was that 
which included material in this field. There were bulletins 
describing college broadcasting activities, samples of radio 
speeches and programs, and copies of news releases an- 
nouncing these ‘‘appearances of the college on the air.’’ 

A number of alumni magazines, bulletins and other lit- 
erature sent to the alumni, both to acquaint them with 
developments and happenings at the college and to aid 
them ‘‘not merely in being educated but in keeping edu- 
cated’’ were in the exhibit. There were also some bound 
volumes of college histories and other historical booklets. 

The intent of the exhibit was to acquaint college presi- 
dents and deans with all types of publicity. material, not 
merely that used for money-raising purposes about which 
there is a greater familiarity. Nevertheless, a considerable 
quantity of very suggestive booklets, leaflets, bulletins and 
other publicity material used in financial campaigns was 
submitted. 

There were also many more or less novel pieces of pub- 
licity material such as blotters, songbooks, football and 
other athletic schedules, postcards, pennants, pillows, an 
animated map of the campus, and a tire cover bearing the 
name of the college. Several colleges contributed wall dis- 
plays of assembled publicity material. One college oper- 
ated during the course of the meetings for the benefit of 
those interested a portable projection machine, showing 
campus scenes and activities. 

The exhibit was arranged in cooperation with the Ameri- 
ean Association of College News Bureaus, and at the close of 
the meeting the material submitted was turned over to that 
Association for use at its annual meeting which is to be 
held at New York University on April 17-19. 

More than one hundred books which college presidents 
find valuable to them professionally constituted the ‘‘Col- 
lege President’s Professional Library,’’ as the book exhibit 
was designated. These books had been selected in coopera- 
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tion with the publishers and a group of college presidents 
as suitable books to be included in a college executive’s 
professional library. 

A list of the books was prepared in mimeographed form 
and distributed at the meeting. The demand for copies 
of that list was so great, both at the meeting and subse- 
quently, that it is planned to publish the list in more per- 
manent form available for distribution. It will appear in 
the May, 1930, Buutetm. Preprints have been made and 
these may be obtained at the office of the Association at ten 
cents per copy, or in lots of twenty-five or more copies at 
a 20 per cent discount. 

Practically all the books included in the exhibit have 
been donated to the permanent library of the Association 
by the publishers and are available for reference at the of- 
fice of the Association, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, New 
York. 

Both exhibits were the center of considerable interest 
during the meeting and the comments made by those who 


inspected them indicate that they were a valuable service 
contribution of the Association to its members. 





